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THE INSURRECTION IN HERZEGOVINA. 


HE premature applause which attended the insurrection 
in Setuaguvinn has rapidly subsided. It is not a light 
thing for those who are at the same time safe from risk and 
ignorant of the merits of the quarrel to encourage a perilous 
and unequal struggle with an established Government. The 
only possibility of success for the insurgents lay in their 
chance of obtaining foreign aid; and the interference of 
Rassia or Austria would have gravely endangered the peace 
of Europe. Itis to the credit of English good sense that 
the hasty language of prejudiced journalists has produced 
no response. Yet even the insignificant meeting of a few 
busybodies in London to support the rebellion may possibly 
mislead foreigners who have no means of appreciating the 
obscurity of the promoters. The chair was taken by a sub- 
ordinate agitator of the days of Mr. Brates, and the prin- 
cipal speaker was a former Turkish official who could 
not have spoken with more violence if he had had 
some personal grievance to avenge on the Porte. It is not 
surprising that the managers of the affair made the most 
of a letter from Lord Russet, whose promise of a sub- 
scription in aid of the rebellion is said to have already 
misled the leaders of the ins ts. The substance of the 
communication was contained in its earliest ——_ 
which defined what “I consider the gist of the Turkish 
* question. On the 11th of September, 1860, I wrote a 
“ despatch of strong remonstrance to Sir Henry Butwer.” 
It matters little what was the occasion or the tenor of the 
despatch. The gist of every question with which Lord 
Rossewt has dealt during sixty years is whatever he said 
or wrote on the question. Contemporary history is to him 
a branch of his personal reminiscences, and his occasional 
triumphs and frequent blunders are retrospectively contem- 
lated with equal complacency. Lord RussELt’s recent lucu- 
sare resemble the productions of his prime as objects 
seen through a ifying glass are the same which they ap- 
peared to the eye, while their defects and peculiarities are 
exaggerated. The same egotism which dictated the Dunnam 
letter, and which broke up Lord Aserpgen’s Cabinet, still 
survives in the quotation of the despatch which forms 
“the gist of the Turkish question.” Students of Lord 
RousseLt’s manner will recognize the habitual application 
of English constitutional standards to the most irrelevant 
subject-matters. “Men who would be furious if the sums 
“ voted by the House of Commons were not applied ac- 
“ cording to the Appropriation Act hear calmly that the 
“ moneys raised by an oppressive system of taxation are 
“ applied in a purposes of corruption and waste.” 
It would perhaps be invidious to expose so transparently 
absurd an analogy if it were not a reproduction in 
larger type of a common fallacy. The legal expenditure of 
the revenue of England concerns all Englishmen. The 
taxation and outlay of the Turkish Government are the 
business of itself and its subjects; nor are ordinary men 
likely to put themselves in a passion because the 
appropriation of the SuLTan’s revenue is not regulated 
by an Act of Parliament. Lord RvsseE1u’s statement 
that the finances of Turkey were mismanaged in 1860 
is no reason for encouraging bloodshed and rapine in a 
Turkish province in 1875. The parallel of the Appro- 
aera Act with the application of the Turkish revenue is 
t a simpler or cruder expression of much nonsense which 
has been promulgated by more responsible politicians. 
It is from no fanciful preference of Mahometans to 
orthodox believers that judicious observers regard with 
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satisfaction the early collapse of the rebellion. As there 
was every reason to believe that the stronger combatant 
would win, it was well that the contest should end as early 
as possible. The accounts of atrocities on either side, 
though they are seldom reported on good authority, are 
unfortunately only too credible. The rebellion has been 
agrarian rather than political, and the first victims of 
Christian ferocity were probably not the troops of the 
Suttay, but the Mahometan landowners. If the an- 
tipathy of Ribbonmen and Orangemen is imagined as 
existing in a more aggravated and savage form, it probably 
represents the conflict to which Lord Russet subscribes 
50l. His advice has not hitherto been taken by the inhabi- 
tants of Thessaly and Albania, or by the Government of 
Greece, whom he invites to complicate the present state of 
things by civil and foreign war. The local struggle in 
Bosnia and Herzegovina must have been sufficiently disas- 
trous. A German writer has suddenly discovered that the in- 
surgents belong tothat Pelasgianrace which haslong furnished 
pedants with inexhaustible opportunities of nonsensical 
disquisition. Pelasgian or not, the South Slavonic tribes 
are undoubtedly fierce and warlike; and the Mussulmans 
of Bosnia and Herzegovina are of the same race with their 
inveterate enemies. The dominant minority would probably, 
when the first surprise was over, have been able to hold its 
own against the indigenous rebels; but auxiliaries from 
Servia and Montenegro would have turned the scale, if 
reinforcements had not been despatched into the disturbed 
provinces. It is probable that some of the combatants in 
the skirmishes which have been magnified into battles 
eame over the Eastern or Western border ; but the Govern- 
ment of Montenegro has been held in check by the com- 
mands of Russia; and, according to some accounts, it has 
adroitly made use of the opportunity to obtain by negotiation 
some concessions from the — In Serviaan Assembly has 
been returned for the professed purpose of declaring war 
against Turkey; but in the presence of superior force the pro- 
ject of an utterly unjustifiable aggression will probably at the 
moment be abandoned. The Servians have no ground of 
quarrel with the Porte, and it is still more to the p 
that they are no match for the Turkish army. The SuLtan 
seems to have been well advised in the selection of a 
Minister who abides by the wholesome doctrine that the 
first step to the pacification of a disturbed province is to 
suppress rebellion by force. The old Turkish party, to 
which the Granp Vizier is reputed to belong, is in this 
respect perfectly in the right. The warlike declarations 
of Servian agitators were probably experiments intended 
to ascertain the policy of Austria and Russia. If it should 
at any time suit the purposes of the Great Powers to com- 
mence the dismemberment of Turkey, the aid of Servia 
will not be ineffective. The militia of the province, though 
it possesses soldierly qualities, is unequal to the task of 
opposing the regular army of Turkey in the field. 

More or less authentic statements of the policy of Russia 
and Austria correspond with conjectures which might have 
been founded on their respective interests and motives. 
The rumoured mobilization of the Russian cavalry and 
horse-artillery seems to admit of a professional or technical 
explanation. There is reason to believe that for the present 
the Russian Government is bent on maintaining peace ; 
and it is not likely to be diverted from a settled policy by 
provincial agitation against Turkish rule. Montenegro, 
although it has become a Russian dependency, is, like 
Servia, beyond the immediate reach of Russia; and in the 
event of a frontier war both provinces would be controlled 
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by Austria. It is less easy to understand the proceedings 
of the Austrian Government; but its apparent vacillation 
may perhaps be explained by a wish to conciliate Croatia 
and Dalmatia without endangering the supremacy of 
Hungary and of German Austria. One political or social 
peculiarity of the Austrian Empire finds no parallel among 
other mixed populations. A part of the highest and most 
powerful aristocracy belongs to races which are politically 
subordinate to the Germans and the Magyars. Members of 
the Bohemian nobility inspired the resistance of the Czechs to 
the present Constitution ; and Croatian and Dalmatian mag- 
nates are frequently opposed to the policy of the Govern- 
ment. It is said that the Governor of Dalmatia, himself a 
member of a Slavonic family, sympathizes with the insur- 
gents of Herzegovina; and perhaps he may have in the 
first instance connived at the participation of Austrian 
subjects in the contest. On the other hand, it was 
impossible that Count Anprassy or his colleagues at Pesth 
and Vienna should approve of a movement which might 
have encumbered Austria with a new and unwelcome pos- 
session, or with an upstart and troublesome neighbour. If 
an Atlantis were to emerge to the West of Ireland with a 
Celtic and Catholic population, its acquisition would not 
be coveted by English statesmen. The annexation of 
Bosnia to Croatia would disturb the internal balance of 
power in the Austro-Hungarian monarchy. Accordingly 
the Turks have been allowed to use Austrian territory tor 
their operations, nor will the defeated insurgents receive 
further encouragement. In theimprobable contingency of 
a Servian attack upon Turkey, it is not improbable that 
Austria would interfere by force to extinguish a neigh- 
ing and dangerous conflagration. 


LORD ELCHO AND THE GOVERNMENT OF LONDON. 


HE extreme difficulty of devising prospective occu- 
pation for Parliament in the next Session in some 
degree excuses the revival of the abortive project of a 
Metropolitan Corporation. Mr. Beat’s official organ 
announces that Lord Etcuo is once more to take charge of 
a measure which he probably disapproves on principle and 
in detail. It is not surprising that the genuine projectors 
are but imperfectly satisfied with their chosen agent. Lord 
Etcuo gauged with perfect accuracy the temper and judg- 
ment of the House of Commons when he withdrew the 
most objectionable part of his Bill and allowed the rest 
silently to drop. If Lord Excno consents once more to 
head a deputation to the Home Office, he will perhaps be 
embarrassed by his own ample concessions, which neverthe- 
less failed to conciliate opposition. A year ago, under Mr. 
Beau’s instructions, Lord Excno asked that the control of 
the police and the revenues of the City of London should 
be transferred to the new Corporation. When he still 
probably intended to move the second reading of the Bill, 
and even to proeeed to a division, Lord Excno admitted 
that the Government must retain the means of preserving 
public order; and he confessed his inability to overcome 
the unexpected unwillingness of the City to part with its 
ancient revenues, which amount to about half a million 
a year. If the Bill of next Session is framed in ac- 
cordance with Lord Excno’s later opinions, it will excite 
but little enthusiasm on the part of his former supporters. 
At the same time it will be difficult to reproduce in its 
integrity a project which was voluntarily curtailed. When 
Lord Excuo last visited the Home Office he was able to 
announce that the whole press was, with one exception, 
favourable to his scheme. It is not likely that even during 
the barren season of autumn the London newspapers will 
again commit the same mistake. The project of a London 
Corporation is neither better nor worse for the interval of 
a year, but the discovery that it has no supporters in the 
House of Commons has a tendency to repress enthusiasm. 
When the plan was first proposed, the promoters either 
held or affected a belief that the City Corporation would 
concur in their views. It was supposed that the simple- 
minded citizens would be deluded by an offer of extended 
jurisdiction as the condition of an application of their 
revenues to the general purposes of the metropolis. A 
proposal that a bank should strengthen itself by the ad- 
mission of a score of new partuers bringing no capital 
into the business would be exactly analogous to Mr. Buat’s 
overture. It isnot known that he has cajoled a single 
proselyte into desertion of the cause of the City and its 
ancient Corporation. Around the Guildhall and the 


Mansion House local patriotism has attained its highest 
perfection ; and even dispassionate politicians might resent 
a demand for surrender which was tendered as a boon. 
The Corporation has always been a formidable opponent 
of its various assailants, and it now enjoys a respect and 
popularity which its conduct of late years has fairly de- 
served. The Aldermen and Common Council have no 
intention of patting themselves on a level with the vestry- 
men of the metropolis ; and it will be impossible to convinee 
the citizens that a newfangled Lord Mayor could emulate 
the glories of their own principal dignitary. It oddly 
happens that the more modern Board ot Works is equally 
unwilling with the Corporation to abdicate its functions. 
The Vestries will not be convinced by eloquent exposure of 
their alleged misconduct, nor indeed is there any reason 
why the same persons under a new name should disclose 
additional faculties of administration. It may perhaps be 
possible hereafter to win over minor dissentients, but the 
City will never voluntarily submit to spoliation. ‘ All that 
“ is asked,” according to the advocates of the scheme, “is 
“ that the whole of London should share in the benefits 
“ which are now limited to the small central area of the 
City.’ A small community which enjoys the benefits of 
property is seldom anxious to extend them to its less fortu- 
nate neighbours. 

As if for the purpose of aggravating and multiplying hos- 
tility, the introduction of the Municipal Bill is to be preceded 
by a menace offered to the City Companies. Lord ELcuois to 
move for returns of the revenue, expenditure, and manage- 
ment of the eighty-nine Companies which have survived as 
formal representatives of the ancient guilds, The projectors 
indeed announce that they are not desirous of imterfering 
with the Companies, except in the removal of acknowledged 
abuses. It is highly probable that their revenues may not 
always have been applied to the best public advantage ; 
but Lord Excno’s long political experience might have 
taught him that sticks are more easily broken when they 
are detached from the bundle, The influence of the Com- 
panies would probably in any case have been used on the 
side of the Corporation; but the motion for returns will 
convert all their members into active opponents of the 
Municipal Bill. In defiance of proverbial and mechanical 
expediency the thick end of the wedge has been constantly 
thrust forward in the attempt to dislodge the Corporation. 
The subsequent mutilations of the scheme have tailed to 
reassure the interests which were threatened, because it 
was evident that the promoters had changed their mode of 
operation rather than their ultimate design. It would have 
been more prudent to encourage in the Companies a hope 
that they would be allowed to co-exist with the new Cor- 
poration. An inquiry into their affairs, accompanied by 
an assurance that they are not to be molested, will 
deceive no Goldsmith, or Fishmonger, or Skinner. Pro- 
bably Mr. Brat, though not Lord Excno, meditates an 
extension of the benetits enjoyed by the Mercers and the 
Merchant Taylors to the whole metropolis. One concession 
which was tendered in the hope of averting opposition 
was the assimilation of the municipal form of election to 
that which has been tried with tolerable success in the 
ease of the School Boards. In this case also the pro- 
moters of the measure are content to suspend the applica- 
tion of their own principles until they have obtaimed 
nominal recognition of the expediency of constituting a 
Corporation. Mr, Brat, in a letter to the Daily News, pro- 
fesses a suspicious readiness to obviate all objections by a 
compromise ; but his opponents cannot forget that his 
original proposal was that a Town Council elected by the 
househoklers of the metropolis should exercise the or- 
dinary functions of municipal Corporations, including the 
control of the police, and should appoint the Recorder, the 
Common Serjeant, and other judicial officers. It is not 
the business of a Legislature to create a dangerous and 
mischievous institution in the hope that its operation will 
be impeded by artificial precautions. 

The reproduction of the forcible reasons which might be 
urged against the establishment of a Metropolitan Corpo- 
ration may be conveniently deferred until there is a proba- 
bility that any scheme of the kind will be seriously 
considered by Parliament. The support of the City is 
worth having ; and it would be hopelessly forfeited by any 
Government which attacked its privileges. Mr. GLADSTONE, 
not long before the dissolution, made a speech against the 
Corporation which helped at the next election to procure 
the return of three Conservatives out of four. It may be 
contidently predicted that neither Mr. DisragLI nor Mr. 
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Cross will perform a similar act of self-sacrifice. No 
public necessity or expediency requires a revolutionary 
change. London might perhaps be governed better than 
at present, but there is no reason to suppose that it would 
be better administered by the nominees of three or four 
hundred thousand ratepayers. Streets would still be 
opened for the repair of sewers, of water-pipes, and gas- 
pipes, which would not all be out of order at the same 
moment. There is no reason to anticipate any reduction 
of rates, unless indeed the City revenues were distributed 
among the outlying parishes. Although the projectors 
of the scheme will scarcely for the present have the au- 
dacity to demand the control of the police, the new Cor- 
poration, when it was once constituted, would not fail to 
claim additional privileges. It might possibly, like many 
other institutions, work better than had been expected ; 
but, on the other hand, it might also become the cause 
of unforeseen dangers. If any more exciting topic can be 
discovered, perhaps the promoters of the Bill may be in- 
clined to direct their energies to a more plausible 
object. 


THE DISASTER IN THE SOLENT. 


iv anything could possibly add to the in every way 
deplorable character of the recent disaster in the Solent, 
it would be the letter which has just been published, pur- 
porting to be written from Balmoral by “ Heyuy F. 
‘“* PonsonBy,” by command of the Quzen, and addressed to 
the Marquess of Exeter, Commodore of the Royal Victoria 
Yacht Club. The letter begins by referring to “ the recent 
“* inquiry at Gosport,” and it must, therefore, be read as in- 
tended to bear directly on the subject of that inquiry, which 
was the running down of the Mistletoe. The writer remarks 
that it has appeared in the course of this inquiry that “it is 
“‘ a common practice for private yachts toapproach the Royal 
“yacht when Her Masusty is on board, from motives of 
“ loyalty or curiosity,” and “ that it is evident that such a 
“ proceeding must at all times be attended with con- 
“siderable risk, and in summer, when the Solent is 
“crowded with’ vessels, such manceuvres are extremely 
“dangerous.” “The QugEN the letter goes on— 
“has therefore commanded me to request that you will 
‘“‘ kindly assist Her Majesty in making it known to all 
“owners of yachts how earnestly the Queen hopes that 
“this practice, which may lead to lamentable results, 
“ should be discontinued.” It is stated that Lord Exrerer 
has directed this communication to be printed and cir- 
culated among members of the Club, and there is, there- 
fore, we fear, no alternative but to suppose that it is 
genuine. Whether the Commopore or the Committee will 
take upon themselves the responsibility of answering it 
remains to be seen; but in the meantime there can be no 
doubt as to the surprise and pain with which it must have 
been yesterday read throughout the country. It is difficult 
to believe that, in the form in which it has appeared, it pro- 
ceeds directly from the Quzen. There can be no doubt 
that the way in which private yachts occasionally approach 
the Royal yacht while Her Masesty is on board is exceed- 
ingly troublesome and dangerous, and any appeal on the 
part of the QurEN to be relieved from this incon- 
venience, and even peril, would in itself be certain to com- 
mand sympathy and attention. Indeed the impertinence, 
as Mr. Heywoop justly called it, of this practice is instinc- 
tively understood by the great body of yachting people, 
whose social position is perhaps the best guarantee that 


they would not’ be likely to be so forgetful of good 
manners. The yachting public is, however, like most | 
classes nowadays, a very mixed one, and it cannot be, 
denied that there is ground for remonstrance with some of 
them. It is unfortunate, however, that a reasonable | 
request of this kind should have been made in such a way 
as to convey an imputation of grave misconduct on the 
owner and crew of a yacht in a case which may be con- 
sidered still under judicial investigation. It is impossible 
not to see that the Mistletoe is pointed at, and that the 
tendency of the letter is virtually to fasten the whole re- 
sponsibility of the disaster upon Mr. Hexwoop and his 
crew. If any reply were to be made to the letter of the 
Queen’s Secretary, it would naturally be pointed out that 
other things “have appeared in the course of the 
“inquiry at Gosport” which the writer has apparently 


overlooked, such as, for instance, that it has been the 


practice of the Royal yacht to go at the rate of fifteen 
knots an hour, without the usual precautions for ensuring 
an efficient look-out. It might be added that “such a 
“ proceeding must at all times be attended with considerable 
“risk, and in summer, when the Solent is crowded with 
“vessels, such manouvres are extremely dangerous; ” 
and would Her Maszsry therefore kindly make known to 
the officers of the Royal yacht “ how earnestly she hopes that 
“* this practice, which not only may, but has, led to lament- 
“ able results, should be discontinued ? ” 


There is here an assumption, which is certainly not fally 
supported by the evidence, that the disaster to the 
Mistletoe was owing to that vessel approaching too closely 
to the Royal yacht. The people in the Mistletoe 
had not come out to see the QurEN, and indeed none of 
them seem to have been aware that she was to cross that 
day until the Royal yacht was seen. Mr. Heywoop and 
the other survivors of the Mistletoe have declared 
on oath that no attempt was made to get close 
to see the QurENn, and that no change whatever 
was made in her course till at the last moment the 
helm was ported. Moreover, it is evident that, at the 
comparative rates of s of the two vessels, it was 
scarcely in the power of the Mistletoe to get out of the 
way, if the Alberta did not alter her course, in the very 
brief interval which was allowed. It is admitted by the 
navigating officer of the Royal yacht that his look-out was 
fitful, and that, having on first seeing the Mistletoe adopted 
a theory as to what she would be likely to do, he did not 
see her again till the quartermaster in terror tapped 
him on the shoulder. There are no doubt two sides to 
the story, but the verdict of the Ryde jury at least 
shows distinctly enough to which side the balance 
of evidence is thought to lean. The assumption, 
therefore, upon which the argument of the letter 
is based—namely, that the collision has been proved 
to be due entirely to the fault of the Alberta—is 
one which is quite unwarrantable, especially under pre- 
sent cireumstances. Nor is the indiscretion lessened by 
the way in which the imputation on Mr. Heywoop is in- 
sinuated, as if it were an established fact Which nobody 
questioned, instead of being put forth in a direct and 
straightforward manner. As to the suggestion 
which seems to be implied that when the Royal 
yacht comes out all other vessels are immediately to 
give her a wide berth, any one who is acquainted 
with the practical conditions of navigation in the Solent 
must see that it is quite impossible that this can be done. 
Timely notice would of course require to be given in the 
Gazette or in somé other official way ; and it would also be 
necessary to organize some kind of water-police to enforce 
the law, and give warning to vessels which had come from 
other quarters in ignorance of the order. A piece of water 
like the Solent is not like a street which can be cleared by 
an escort, or a railway which is kept open by special 
arrangement. Vessels from all parts are constantly 
arriving, and the peril to everybody, the Queen included, 
would be increased by a false sense of security tempting 
the Royal yacht to keep up its dangerous rate of speed. 
And all this merely to save some ten minutes in a passage 
of half an hour. 

The cirenmstances of the moment at which this letter 
appears make it still more unfortunate that it should have 
been allowed to go forth in such a crude and one-sided 
form. We need not refer to the unpleasant scenes at the 
two inquests to show how strongly public feeling is 
excited on this question; and anything that has the effect 
of suggesting or confirming a suspicion that in such a 
case officers of the Royal yacht are in any way to be 
screened or favoured is deeply to be regretted. What is 
urgently wanted is a thorough inquiry by a competent 
tribunal without further delay. We quite agree with the 
Times in a feeling of sympathy with the officers in question 
under the cruel suspense to which they are still subjected. 
They have already been put through a painful examina- 
tion at two inquests, and they will have to appear once 
more at the adjourned sitting of the Portsmouth jury at 
the next Assizes, which may or may not be in December, 
but certainly not before. It is natural under such cir- 
cumstances to ask whether it is necessary that all other 
judicial steps should be suspended while waiting for a 
verdict which, after all, may never be arrived at, or which, 
when obtained, may be a mere piece of foolishness after 
the common fashion of such decisions. The Admiralty 
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has already had a private inquiry into the subject for its 
own information, and it is impossible to suppose that it can 
have been decided thatthe matter is to be left there. Why 
then should not the court-martial sit at once? or, if it is 
thought better to leave the case to the criminal courts, 
why is an indictment delayed? There is one thing quite 
certain, and that is, that the public will never be satisfied 
unless there is a searching investigation, and a distinct de- 
cision as to what has been hitherto, and is to be henceforth, 
the rule of the sea under the circumstances of this collision. 
‘How important it is that this question should be deter- 
mined without delay is evident from the consideration, not 
merely of the injustice which delay inflicts on the accused, 
but ef the disasters which are likely to occur from the 
continuante of any doubt as to the rule of navigation. The 
narrow escape of a yacht off Kingstown from being run 
down by the Government tug-steamer Carron a few days 
ago signilicant warning of the ednsequences of thre 
example set by the Alberta, and the high ground taken 
by her officers in maintainmg their right to steam 
at full speed without altering their course, and to 
leave the Mistletoe to choose between keeping her matural 
course or being run down. There is another point which 
has not perhaps been sufficiently considered, and that is 
whether, even supposing that there has been some blunder- 
ing or perversity on the part of a yacht, such offences are 
to be punishable by immediate slaughter, without trial, 
at the discretion of the commander of the superior vessel. 
We do not presume to anticipate the decision of a compe- 
tent tribunal as to what is actually proved by the evidence, 
in regard to the collision in the Solent; but it is clear at 
least that the Solent is a crowded thoroughfare where 
passengers are constantly passing, and that there is 
a rule of the Board of Trade as to steamers giving way tot 
sailing vesstls. If an engine-driver rans through his 
signals it is manslaughter; what is it if the captain of a 
steamer runs through the rules of the Board of Trade ? 
The question thus raised is a very serious one to be hang- 
ing over the heads of the commanders of the Royal yacht, 
and, in justice to them, it ought to be put in a way of 
being decided without delay. 


THE ORLEANS PRINCES AND THE REPUBLIC. 


sing Journal de Paris has replied to the pamphlet Les 
Responsabilités. In the opinion of the Orleanist 
organ, the author of the pamphlet has altogether mis- 
understood the meaning of the Count of Paris’s visit to 
Frohsdorf when taken in conjunction with the events 
which have followed. The design of the Count of Paris 
was to annihilate the supposed antagonism between the. 
hereditary and the constitutional Monarchy. For the 
future the Monarchy will be hereditary, or it will be 
nothing. After the visit to Frohsdorf, the restoration of 
the hereditary Monarchy was fairly tried and honestly 
abandoned. Since that time the Orleanists have not 
thought of setting up any other kind of Monarchy. They . 
have rallied first to the Septennate, and then to the Con- 
servative Republic, as organized by the Constitution of the 
25th of February. To demand the abdication of the Count 
ot Cuamporp is to return to the forgotten distinction be- 
tween one Monarchy and another, and to imply that because 
the hereditary Monarchy has failed, the constitutional 
Monarchy ean be revived. This is not the policy of the 
Orleanist party, and until it becomes so, they will have 
nothing in common with the author of Les Respunsabilités. 
There is an impression in Paris that this disclaimer of 
any intention of returning to the specially Orleanist position 
is meant to serve as a prelude to.a fermal adhesion on the 
of the Princes of OrLEans to the new-born Republic. 
e Princes of Orteans may fairly be supposed to have 
appreciated the significance, first of their submission to the 
head of their house, and next of the series of self-denying or- 
dinances which the head of their house has imposed upon 
himself and upon his heirs. It was plain two years ago 
that the first step towards a restoration was the reduction 
of the two Monarchical parties to one. It subsequently 
became plain that the obstinacy of the hereditary King 
would deprive this union of the two parties of all 
the virtue which had been attributed to it. The position 
of the Count of Panis in presence of these facts is one otf 
entire freedom. If he is disposed to accept the Republic, 


he has nothing to do except to sit still and let the Republic | 


be established without his aid. If he prefers to trust to 
fate and accident to do what they can for the throne of 
St. Louis, he has only to maintain a similar indifference. 
The Republic is the legal Government of France, and as 
the Count of Paris has never advanced any pretensions in- 
consistent with the recognition of this fact, he has nothing 
in the past to withdraw and nothing in the future to 
disclaim. 

The formal adhesion of the Princes of Orteans to the 
Republic would stand for something more, therefore, than 
an intimation that they are not looking forward to a@ re- 
storation of the Monarchy. That has been the attitude 
alike of the family and of the party since the 25th of 
February. Particular politicians who were formerly set 
down as Orleanists may not have altogether given up 
all hope, but there is no evidence that it is shared in 
any way by the Count of Paris or his friends. He is 
not a pretender to the throne, and consequently his 
position is not changed when the throne disappears into 
an indefinite future. It is the fact that the Princes of 
OrteaNs stand in this relation towards the Republic that 
makes an explanation of their adhesion to it necessary. 
Why should they take, or allow it to be understood that 
they are taking, a perfectly superfluous step? They have 
no hostility to the Republic to purge themselves of. They 
have no disabilities which will be removed on condition of 


' their making a public reeantation. Are there any honours 


to which they.may be admitted if they are willing to 
make a public profession of their faith? It is in this 
last direction perhaps that the signifieance of the remour 
is to be sought. It is one thing for them not to put 
forward any pretensions inconsistent with a recognition 
of the Republic, and another thing to declare themselves 
Republicans. In the former case, the most that they can 
look for is to live unmolested, to be regarded not so much 
as French citizens as exiles living in France. In the 
latter case they may fairly cherish a larger ambition. The 
Republic owes its existence in a great measure to the 
Orleanist party, and if the Princes of OrLeans formally de- 
clare themselves Republicans, their technical position wilt 
be only that of the most important members of the Orleanist 
party. What can be more natural than that the greatest 
offices in the Republic should be reserved for the chiefs 
of the party which created the Republie? Under a con- 
stitutional Monarchy the position of a party leader can only 
be held by a man engaged in the actual business of 
politics. ‘The ornamental function of the Executive is dis- 
charged by a personage who succeeds to it in right of his 
birth. But under a constitutional Kepublic—at all events 
under a Republic in which the President and the 
Prime Minister are different persons—the ornamental 
equally with the practical functions of the Executive 
have to be provided for by some process of selection. It 
follows from this that one man will often be designated by 
public opinion as the future President and another as the 
future Prime Minister. During M. Tuters’s tenure of 
office the two functions were united in the same statesman, 
but at that time the Constitution of the new Republic had 
not been settled, and the President had not been assimilated 
to a constitutional sovereign. If M. Turers had remained 
in power, it is safe to say that this process would somehow 
have been averted. M. Tiers would never have endared 
to be a President who reigns but does not govern. 
Marshal MacMauon’s selection determined the future 
character of the office. He is not a politician, and 
he takes but a secondary part in political affairs. M. 
GaMBETITA is sometimes spoken of as his possible suc- 
cessor, supposing the advanced Republicans to have a 
majority in a future Legislature; but in that case the 
relations between the President and the Ministry must 
undergo another change. Ministerial responsibility can- 
not co-exist with avowed political activity on the part 
of the President. If his Ministers are to be responsible for 
his acts, his independence must be confined within limits 
resembling in kind, if not in degree, those which hedge in 
a constitutional King. He may exercise a greater per- 
sonal influence than most Kings are able to exercise, be- 
cause he may be a man of greater personal energy; but it 
will be an influence similar to that which was exercised by 
the late King of the Beteians, not to that which 
was exercised by Lovis Naporeon when he was Pre- 
sident of the Republic. If the functions of President 
and First Minister are to remain distinct, there would 
be a certain convenience in the former being chosen 
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from a family of great historical distinction and great 
personal intelligence, whose members are at the same time 
prevented by their antecedents from taking an active part 
in the business of the Legislature. The President of the 
French Republic ought not to be a mere nobody, yet it is 
not easy to define the precise distinction which he ought to 
possess. He must not be an eminent politician, because 
an eminent politician will not consent to be guided, in form 
at all events, by Ministers imposed on him by a majority 
in the Chamber of Deputies. He ought not to be, 
as arule, a successful soldier, because successful soldiers 
have so often shown a turn for founding dynasties. He 
cannot well be merely a great noble, because if a great 
noble kas not achieved fame either as a statesman or 
a soldier, the selection of him for President would imply a 
deference to wealth and ancestry unaccompanied hy any 
personal qualities which would give immense opportu- 
nities to revolutionary eloquence. At this moment, if 
Marshal MacManon were to die, it would be difficult to 
suggest a successor of whose undisputed acceptance by the 
nation any reasonable ‘certainty could be felt. 

It is possible that the conversion of the Princes of 
Orveans from simple subjects of the Republic into avowed 
Republicans might be welcomed by many Frenchmen 
as offering a way out of this difficulty. The Duke of 
AvmALE or the Count of Paris cannot well become the 
leader of a party in the Chamber of Deputies. Though as 
citizens of the Republic their position is one of titular 
equality with every other citizen, it is universally felt that 
they are not altogether as other men are. The family 
which for eight hundred years gave Kings to France 
cannot in a generation descend to the common 
level. The members of such a family have some obvious 
necommendation as regards the supply of Presidents of 
the Republic. They haye an eminence special to them- 
selves, an eminence which marks them off from other great 
nobles, without implying, as in the case of other great 
nobles, @ presumptive inability to rise to eminence in 
other ways. The Duke of Aumate or the Count of Paris 
would be a President of whom any Republic might fairly 
be proud. Either would have the personal distinction 
which the post demands if it is to be filled worthily, and 
yet this distinction would not be ofa kind which would 
make its possessor feel that in accepting the office 
he had bartered real for nominal power. No doubt 
the suspiciousness which is so conspicuous a feature in the 
French character might stand in the way of their election. 
It might be thought that they were only making 
the President’s chair a mounting block to the throne. 
But for a Prince of the younger branch to become 
President of the Republic would probably make an irre- 
parable breach between him and the Legitimists, and 
would thus diminish instead of increasing his chance 
of becoming King. And in the uncertain condition of 
French politics, the adhesion of the Princes of OrLzans 
would give the Republic so much present strength that 
some even of those who think that they would be sources 
of ultimate danger might be willing to leave the future to 
take thought for itself. 


POLITICAL PARTIES IN AMERICA. 


7 preparations of both parties for the American State 
elections in the autumn indicate a difficulty in finding 
an issue on which they may differ. There can be no doubt 
that the contest itself will be sufficiently animated and 
earnest. In the course of next summer the Presidential 
Conventions will be held, and in the following November 
the choice between the rival nominees will be determined. 
In the United States, as in other countries, majorities have 
a tendency to accumulate, and minorities to decline. The 
Republicans or the Democrats will derive much encourage- 
ment from the success which one party or the other will 
obtain within a few weeks in Ohio and some other power- 
ful States. The questions which were raised during and 
after the war have for the most part become obsolete. The 
Southern States have, with few exceptions, emancipated 
themselves from the control of the Northern adventurers 
and the negroes; and their natural leaders have been 
relieved from political disabilities. It is possible that 
both parties may have exaggerated for election pur- 
poses the importance of a conspiracy against the 
white population which is supposed to have been 
discovered in Georgia. The Democrats will insist on the 


necessity of taking precautions against the disaffection of 
the negroes, and the Republicans will assume that the 
coloured population has been provoked by injustice and 
oppression. Greater interest is perhaps felt in the efforts 
which have been made in some parts of the Union to 
expose official corruption. The Republicans, having con- 
trolled Federal affairs for many years, have incurred more 
than their proportion of scandals, but the most notorious of 
the innumerable frauds which have been committed were 
perpetrated by the Democrats in the City of New York. The 
Democratic Governor of the State is now engaged in the 
vigorous prosecution of an inquiry into another series of 
fraudulent transactions, and it is unnecessary to say that 
his conduct and motives are systematically assailed by the 
Republican papers. It is not impossible that the credit 
which Mr. Tipen has acquired by his investigation of the 
State Canal frauds may recommend him to the choice of | 
his party as Democratic nominee for the Presidency. 


The prevalence of political mediocrity renders it difficult 
to conjecture the names of candidates for the Presidency. 
Mr. Titpen’s Republican predecessor, General Dix, bears 
a high character, though his reputation is scarcely national. 
Mr. Scuurz, who is perhaps the ablest of contemporary 
orators and politicians in the United States, is a foreigner 
by birth, and he is also practically disqualified as a Liberal 
Republican. The party has taken warning by the failure 
of an independent section to establish a position of its 
own at the last two elections. The next contest will be 
waged with the undivided force of the Republicans on 
behalf of some candidate who will be chosen with especial 
reference to his party orthodoxy. His personal claims will 
certainly not be conspicuous, for General Grant’s preten- 
sions to re-election appear to have been definitively 
rejected. At local Republican conventions it has become 
the fashion to profess implicit confidence in the Presi- . 
DENT and in his Administration, but at the same time 
to repudiate as an unconstitutional novelty the scheme 
of a second re-election. The Republican managers have 
discovered that the PresipEnt’s toleration of corrupt prac- 
tices has offended the most respectable class of politicians ; 
and a jealousy of military government which may have at 
one time seemed excessive was justified by General Sueni- 
Dan’s insolent proceedings in Louisiana, and by the Presi- 
DENT’s habitual readiness to use the army in aid of the 
faction which he favoured. The objection to a third term 
of Presidency, whatever may be its intrinsic merits, is 
curious and interesting as an illustration of the tendency 
of nations to escape from the control of written rules. The 
people of the United States belonged until lately to the 
straitest sect of political Protestants, and endeavoured to 
conform exclusively to the sacred precepts of their inspired 
Constitution. It might have been inferred that the absence 
of a limitation of the number of terms of office was equiva- 
lent to a recognition of the power of re-election; but the 
example of Wasuincron has sufficed to establish an authori- 
tative tradition of equal weight with the constitutional 
Scripture. 

As the elections approach, the speeches of partisans on 
both sides have been more and more occupied with the 
question of the currency. The opinions on either side have 
hitherto but imperfectly coincided with the lines of party 
division. The Eastern States, and more especially the 
great commercial cities, are disposed, irrespectively of party, 
to accelerate the return to specie payments. On the other 
hand, the Western populations, in general ignorance of 
economical principles, are for the most part inclined to 
support a paper circulation. Some of their leaders, in- 
cluding Mr. Penpteton, have propounded the wildest 
theories on the subject, either fram conviction or in pursuit 
of popularity. The heresies of their opponents have a ten- 
dency to confirm the sounder doctrines of the Republicans ; 
and it is not improbable that the struggle in the autumn 
may turn on the question of currency. The Presipent 
himself, though he knows nothing of political economy in 
general, has since his entrance into office paid great 
attention to the subject of the currency, with the 
result of arriving at a just conclusion. It was 
in some degree at his instance that Congress resolved to 
return to specie payments in 1879; and the party will 
probably, while it rejects his personal claims, confirm the 
decision. Although aden managers are habitually averse 
to principles, the best chance of permanent supremacy for 
the Republican party is to identify itself with the interests 
of the general community. A cynical contempt for,right 
or wrong is generally a mistake in policy; and a scientific 
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blunder affords an insecure footing for a great political party. 
The unexpected victory which the Democrats attained in 
1874 may possibly be reversed if they depend exclusively on 
the discredit which attaches to the Republicans. No con- 
siderable member of the dominant. party, with the ex- 
ception of the Secretary of the Inrerior, has lately been 
accused of corrupt practices. The scandals of the Pacitic 
Railway have probably by this time been condoned or 
forgotten. If the Democrats had the sagacity to adopt 
the cause of Free-trade, their ultimate triumph would be 
secured. 

The effects of the commercial panic of two years ago are 
not yet exhausted. Immigration has since that time been 
almost entirely suspended, and trade has but partially 
revived. It would seem that the recent monetary dis- 
turbance at San Francisco has not been seriously felt in 
New York. Although California is not less closely attached 
to the Union than the Central or Eastern States, it has 
always maintained to some extent its commercial in- 
dependence. It has even been found possible to maintain 
a gold eurrency on the Pacific Coast, while specie was 
almost unknown in the other States. The adventurer 
whose gorgeous success ended suddenly in bankruptcy and 
suicide appears to have occupied himself exclusively with 
local speculations. His own rise and fall reproduce on a 
large scale all the well-known features of the vulgar specu- 
lator. In business, as in politics, the Americans from time 
to time experience the disadvantages of their boasted 
indifference to birth, station, education, and character. The 
President of the Bank of California was probably the 
more popular because he had worked on a Mississippi 
steamboat a few years before he exercised unbounded in- 
fluence as a gigantic capitalist. He was perhaps not 
morally worse than the English and German heroes of the 


- romance which was lately published by the Foreign Loans 


Committee ; but in England millionaires of doubtful cha- 
racter, though they often receive excessive indulgence, are 
not yet the highest class of society. The proximity of 
great mineral wealth probably facilitates commercial 
gambling in California; and the collapse appears to have 
been produced by extravagant investments in a single 
mine. There is no reason to suppose that the misfortune 
will produce any effect on the local politics of California, 
unless the personal relations of party managers are in some 
degree connected with the rival banks. The domestic con- 
tests of the various States and of Federal parties supply a 
certain innocent amusement to foreign spectators, who have 
some ditlieulty in recognizing their significance. 


MR. FORSTER ON THRIFT. 


M®: FORSTER undertook, in his speech at Otley last 
Saturday, to advocate the maintenance of a Poor- 
law, and at the same time to impress upon working-men the 
duty of making a provision for old age. A duty which 
legally devolves upon some one else if it is neglected by 
the person on whom it is originally imposed is not easily 
enforced. When the poor see that the State holds itself 
bound to take care that they do not starve, it is not won- 
derful if they think it an unnecessary heroism on their part 
to disqualify themselves for the State’s liberality. Yet the 
reason which Mr. Forster assigned for continuing to make 
State provision for paupers scarcely admits of an answer. 
The “excessive fierceness” of the French Revolution was 
no doubt due to many causes besides the absence of a Poor- 
law; but the class hatreds which so greatly contributed to 
that fierceness could hardly have existed in the same violent 
degree if the well-to-do members of the community had 
been charged in the last resort with the maintenance of all 
who had no other means of subsistence. The feeling that, 
at the worst, you will be kept from actually starving, and 
be kept from it at the cost of all those who are better off 
than yourself, must a little soften the sense of social in- 
equality, and the consequent passion for social equality, 
which characterizes the working classes on the Con- 
tinent as compared with the same classes in Eng- 
land. The knowledge that life at least is safe has 
probably had a considerable influence in diffusing a general 
respect for the laws which defend property. The greater 
the temptation to steal, the more severe, as a rule, the 
penishment for stealing has to be made; and as no tempta- 
tion to steal is so great as the feeling that it is a 
choice between stealing and starving, the penalty has to 
be increased as the excuse for incurring it increases. Thus 


the absence of a Poor-law leads to this dilemma. Either 
men are punished for an offence committed to save life, in 
which case a keen sense of wrong is generated in the class 
which is thus treated ; or society shrinks from going this 
length, and then a general laxity overspreads the adminis- 
tration of the law. On the other hand, there is no question 
that the practical results of imposing this obligation on the 
community have been exceedingly disastrous. England was 
on the way to ruin before 1834, and there are not wanting 
prophets who say with too much reason that her forgetful- 
ness of the experience she then gained is likely again to 
lead her along the same bad road. 

It is important, however, to distinguish between the ad- 
ministration of the Poor-law and the Poor-law itself. The 
principle of the Poor-law is satisfied when every one is as- 
sured against starvation, but it is no part of that principle 
that they should be assured against starvation in any par- 
ticular way. The experience of the working-men whom Mr. 
Forster was addressing, as compared with the experience 
of the agricultural labourers, seems to show that such an 
assurance as is conveyed by the existence of workhouses, 
in which those who cannot support themselves will be sup- 
ported, has little or none of the demoralizing effect which 
follows from a similar assurance conveyed in the form of 
outdoor relief. The dislike of the workhouse which pre- 
vails among the English poor indicates plainly enough that 
the true safeguard against the abuse of a Poor-law is the 
administration of relief under conditions which necessitate 
a complete change of life. So long as a man can get relief 
from the parish and yet go on living in his own cottage, keep- 
ing his own honrs, wearing his own clothes, choosing, so 
far as his scanty means will allow, his own food, he looks 
on the half-crown which he weekly draws from the rates 
as an addition to his income which it would be exceedingly 
foolish in him to forego. If this same man is compelled to 
live in a barrack, to wear a pauper uniform, to go out only 
on certain days, and to eat a prescribed dietary, he will 
make very great efforts to support himself by his own 
labour. The standard of living among the artisans is so 
much higher than it is among the agricultural labourers that 
among them there is little inducement to look to outdoor 
relief. But in the country districts, where wages are often 
very little above the subsistence point, outdoor relief comes 
to be regarded as a fund on which every labourer tries 
to draw as a matter of course. The influence of these 
different ways of looking at the Poor-law is seen in 
the comparative condition of the two classes. Mr, 
Forster can say that he believes there are no in- 
dependent working-men who look to the poor-rates 
receiving them in their old age. The significance of 
this statement greatly depends on the meaning which 
Mr. Forster attaches to the word “independent.” But, 
however strictly he may mean to limit the extension of 
the term, the fact remains that of a certain section of 
working-men throughout England he can say that they do 
not look to the Poor-law as their natural succour in old 
age. Of how many farm-labourers could this be said ? 
It is true that there is a great difference between the 
wages of the two classes, but it may be doubted whether 
as yet a higher rate of wages is any guarantee for thrift, 
while in the few rural unions in which outdoor relief has 
been steadily discouraged, the proportion of paupers to the 
population has decreased in a most encouraging way. If 
the town workman depended as much as the country 
workman on outdoor relief, he would probably think quite 
as little about the future. 


Unfortunately, the State takes particular pains to dis- 
courage thrift in the poor. The only means by which they 
can save money to any purpose is by making periodical 
payments to Societies which undertake to assure them 
against sickness and old age. There are many Societies 
founded for the former purpose, and Mr. Forster looks 
forward to a speedy future in which the latter object will 
be equally well attained by the same machinery. There is 
nothing in the nature of things to prevent this happy con- 
summation. The statistics of life, and by consequence of 
old age, are better ascertained than the statistics of sick- 
ness; and though the demand on the wages of the mem- 
bers of Friendly Societies should be doubled, it would 
rarely even then be beyond what the majority - of 
them can afford to pay. If Parliament had wished to 
dissuade the poor from joining Societies of this kind, it 
could hardly have chosen a method better adapted to its 
purpose than that which it has thought fit to pursue. There 
is hanging over very many of these Societies a terrible dis- 
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aster, the disaster of inevitable bankruptcy. Unless they | he should not be approached with sympathy by those 
raise their subscriptions or curtail the benefits promised in| who believe that he has, “ with complete success, 
return, a time must come when they will be compelled to| “ shown himself innocent of the heavier charge.” 
stop payment. It is not in the power of Parliament to| This assumption, which also pervades the  resolu- 
shield these insolvent Societies from the consequences of | tion passed by Dr. RatzicH and his associates, that 
their own misdeeds. To receive too little and to give too | the charge against Mr. Beecuer has been completely dis- 
much in return is a mode of doing business against which | proved, is of course a flagrant perversion of the notorious 
the Gods themselves fight in vain. But there is no need to | fact that the jury could not agree ona verdict of acquittal ; 
accord to these insolvent Societies the very same degree | and not a word of censure or admonition is hinted as to 
of recognition which is given to Societies which are already | the dangerous consequences to others of the example of 
perfectly solvent, or are at all events in the way to become | Mr. Brgcuer’s “peculiarities.” It is extremely unfortu- 
so. No Government recognition is a system for which there is | nate that any controversy on this unsavoury subject should 
something to be said. Discriminating Government recogni- | have spread to our shores; but, as this has happened, it is 
tion is a system for which there is much to be said. But | necessary that any misrepresentation of the positive facts 
an undiscriminating Government recognition, a recogni- | of the case should be exposed. It would be too much to 
tion accorded to all Societies alike—to those whose in- | expect everybody to toil through the voluminous mass of 
solvency can be foretold by the very officer who registers | wearisome and unpleasant evidence ; but those who care to 
them, as well as to those of whose solvency he is | read akeen yet impartial summary of the case, in which the 
perfectly convinced—converts thrift into a lottery. The | essential facts are separated from the mass of verbiage and 
system of registering Friendly Societies which the Govern- | irrelevant matter, will find it in a statement that has been 
ment insists on keeping on foot is a system of undiscrimi- | reprinted from the New York Times. The Bexcuer case, 
nating recognition. Parliament does not leave these | like the Tichsorne, becomes much clearer when it is studied 
Societies to themselves, and tell the poor that they must | ina strictly historical form, step by step; and we will briefly 
use their own wits to ascertain which of them are likely to | endeavour to exhibit it in this order, even at the risk of 
do what they promise, and which are likely to fall short of | troubling our readers with a nauseous repetition which we 
what they promise. Nor does it limit the privilege of re- | would gladly have avoided. 

gistration to those Societies which, by adopting sound} The theory of the defence at the trial was that 
tables of contributions and by submitting their accounts to | Mr, Brecuzr was led by his accusers into a series 
an independent audit, and their liabilities and assets to an | of discussions or negotiations which he imagined to 
independent valuation, give substantially conclusive evi- | have no reference to anything more serious than an im- 
dence that they are in a position to meet all demands | pytation of undue interference on his part in the affairs of 
on them. What it does is to register any Societies | the Tizton family, which was supposed to have had the 
that ask to be registered and are willing to submit to | effect of producing an estrangement between the husband 
certain formal conditions. In this way the least solvent | and wife; and that the graver charge came upon him 
Society can allege the same authorization on the part of | afterwards as a complete surprise. It is clear, however. 
the Government which is enjoyed by the most solvent. | that BrEcuer must at least have known the gravity of the 
Mr. Forster certainly did not overstate the case when he | charge after the 29th December, 1870, when Ti70N, 
said that he should have liked to see the Friendly Societies | following up his formal demand on the 26th to his 
Act of last Session made more stringent. Until it is made pastor to resign his office and quit Brooklyn, showed 
more stringent Parliament must bear the blame of making | Bercugr his wife’s written confession, which Brscurr 


reckless. compassion, as she said, for his misery. Yet from that 
day down to the middle of last year we find BzxzcuEr 
in close and obsequious attendance on Titton and Movutron. 
ST. BEECHER AND THE NONCONFORMISTS. He has plenty of hard words for himself, groans and tears, 
a 3g and pleadings for mercy, but not a word against his 
de recent dedication of the City Temple to the worship | accusers. He does not attempt to deny anything, makes 
of that strange idol Mr. Brxcuer has supplied a | no preparation for a defence or for the punishment of his 
significant commentary on the insidious invitation just | calumniators, but tries to coax and wheedle, and touch 
before addressed to clergymen of the Church of England | their hearts by his weeping and despair. The day after 
to identify themselves with the institution. It is un- | he gets Mrs. Ti1on’s retractation, he humbly attends by 
pleasant to discover that there is in any part of our com- | command at Movutton’s house to meet Titron, though it is a 
munity a sympathetic weakness for those peculiar tenets | prayer-meeting night, and he has in haste to make arrange- 
which have borne their natural fruit in the scandal at | ments for a substitute. He expresses no indignation at 
Brooklyn. It is some comfort, however, to observe that | the nature of the accusations against him, but merely com- 
respectable Nonconformists are, as a body, by no means | plains—this is his own evidence—that “an unfair ad- 
disposed to submit quietly to the humiliating imputation | “ vantage has been taken of him” in getting Mrs. T1:T0y’s 
which has been cast upon them by Dr. Parker and his | confession; and when Tiron rejoins that the unfairness 
friends. For the trap which was cunningly laid for the | was on his side in extorting the retractation, he “argues the 
unsuspecting congregation of the City Temple, when a | “point with him,” and then surrenders the document to 
vote of confidence in Mr. Beecner was suddenly let fly in | MovLtoy with an apology. On New Year’s Day (Sunday) 
their name, Dr. Parker may have been alone responsible. | the famous “letter of contrition” is written, in which he 
But the meeting next day, at which a still more sickly | “ humbles himself before Tazopore Tutron as before Gop,” 
and fulsome resolution was put forth, as if on behalf of Non- | and begs forgiveness ; or, he admits, used words to that effect. 
conformist ministers gencrally, naturally involved more | On February 7th he sends a whining letter to Moutron 
serious consequences to the character of the whole body ; | begging for a reconciliation with Ti:ton, whose “ noble- 
and it is not surprising that this audacious assumption | “ ness ” he extols; and he writes to Mrs. TiLron begging her 
of authority should have produced a commotion which | to trust implicitly to Mouton, “whose hand tied up the 
has not yet subsided. There was at once an indignant | “ storm that was ready to burst upon our heads.” On the 
repudiation from all parts of the country, and this has | 2oth May he goes to ‘IiToy’s house, and they fall into “an 
been followed up by continued protests in the denomina- | easy and unbusiness-like chat,” BercuEr sitting on Tinron’s 
tional organs, and a series of denunciatory pamphlets, | knee “to make the appeal closer,” and, when Mrs. Triton 
some of which have reached us. The line of defence | comes in, the three kissing and fondling all round. Early in 
which has been taken by some of the chief offenders is | 1872, BEECHER repeats an offer he had before made to “ step 
certainly rather an extraordinary one ; for, apart from the | “down and out” if his “destruction” would satisly 
main charge against Mr. Brxcuer, on which they are | Titton; but fears it would make a “clouded future” for 
of course, like other people, entitled to their own opinion, | Tu.roy’s family. At the beginning of the next year again 
they eagerly seek to extenuate and justify the peculiar | he is “suffering the torments of the damned,” and living 
practices which tend to confirm the suspicions against | on “the sharp and ragged edge of anxiety, remorse, fear, 
him, and which, in any case, show how little his per- | “ and despair.” And so it goes on from the last day of 
Sonal condact and habits were in accordance with the | 1870 down to well on in 1874. Brrcuer is continually 
sobriety and decorum demanded in his position. Dr. | whining, cringing, and suppliant before Mouton and 
Ratercy, for justance, admitting that there have been |'Tirox, and beseeching mercy and forgiveness. In 
peculiarities ’—he ‘will even add improprieties”—in | October 1873 a private Committee of Plymouth Church sum- 
Mr. Bexcuer’s behaviour, does not see why on this account | moned Ti11o0n on a charge of slandering the pastor. Mrs. 
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Brapswaw had in 1870 heard Tinton accuse Beecuer of 
adultery, and, as the report spread, in the autumn of 1873 
she felt bound to ask Breecuer whether the “ awful story ”’ 
was true. He advised her not to interfere, as he had made 
it all up with Tizroy. Even when confronted with Tinton 
before the tribunal, he said he had no charge against 
him; everything had been “amicably adjusted, and, as 
far “‘as he was concerned, buried.” In 1874, however, 
Beecuer began to change his tone of a whipped hound, 
and became blustering and defiant ; but this did not happen 
until Titton’s secret had become public property through 
the newspapers. Down to about this time there had been 
throughout the whole of the correspondence and talks a 
tacit assumption that Beecuer was a great culprit, and the 
Titrons his victims, and yet it was not till after three years 
had passed on this footing that he ventured to turn upon 
his accusers. 

It is difficult to see how such a succession of facts 
can bear any but one interpretation; but, even apart 
from the actual charge, there is something singularly 
outrageous in asserting that this exhibition of BrEcuer’s 
pastoral “ peculiarities ’—his loose freedom in kissing and 
other endearments ; his insidious philandering with a weak 
woman ; his slimy sycophancy and abject crouching to 
people who accused him of a shocking crime; _his 
hypocritical subserviency even to such a one as old Mrs. 
Moxst, Mrs. Tizron’s mother, who wrote:—“Do you 
“know, when I hear of your cracking your jokes 
“from Sunday to Sunday, and think of the misery you 
“have brought upon us, I think with the Psalmist, 
“*There is no Gop’”; and his histrionic effrontery in 
the witness-box, again cracking jokes even on sacred sub- 
jects, as in the description of Mrs. Moutron as “‘a slice 
“of the day of judgment ’’—that all this is “so entirely 
“favourable to the Christian character of our honoured 
“brother.” Even if Mr. Beecuer did not slip himself, he gave 
evil encouragement by his example to try a slippery descent. 
The terms on which, before the scandal broke out, he lived in 
Titton’s house as his “ second home,” at once the confessor 
and cicisbeo of the wife, recall Tarrurre almost to the 
letter :—‘“ Ah! pour étre dévdt, je n’en suis pas moins 
“ homme!” though perhaps the “ feu discret’’ hardly applies. 
Here is some of Dr. Parker’s ingenious argument on this 
point from a letter in the Christian World. He argues that 
allowance must be made for “ great gifts,” which “ would 
“‘scem to provoke great temptations.” ‘“ When there is 
“ high sensitiveness of nature, when everything is looked 
- at through a moral rather than a logical medium, when 
‘sympathy is large and unsuspecting, the probability is 
‘that there will be many temptations unfelt by men of 
‘another mould.” It is therefore unfair, in his opinion, 
“ to set one man against another when so much depends 
‘* upon circumstances which are rather to be felt than ex- 
“ plained.” This last touch is an exquisite one. Dr. 
Parker goes on to argue that preachers who make “ the 
* pulses tingle with a life mysterious and mighty as Eter- 
“* nity ” are not to be judged by ordinary men if they indulge 
in any “ peculiarities’; and he winds up by the astounding 
assertion that “every English minister with whom he is 
“ acquainted is in deep sympathy with Mr. Bercuer—a 
“noble man—and when he comes to England, they will 
“ tell him something of their great love.” It is not very 
likely that Mr. Beecuer will pay us this honour, but, if he 
does, we fancy he will discover Theis his reception that the 
sort of “ large and unsuspecting sympathy ”’ which he typi- 
fies, and which Dr. Parker apparently wishes to see widely 
cultivated in domestic circles in England, is not exactly 
to the taste of a race old-fashioned enough to prefer ordi- 
nary decency and a morality that is prudent in keeping 
clear of wanton temptations. It is time that the Congre- 
gational Union took some definite public step to exonerate 
itself from any connexion with this poisonous propaganda. 


WHAT MR. CROSS'S ACT DOES NOT DO. 


Lk is probable, judging from the customary course of 

English reforms, that a good number of a oma 
will be tried in the way of improving the houses of 
the poor before recourse is had to the simplest and most 
efficacious of all the means that have been suggested. 
Even Mr. Cross’s Act, decidedly the most thorouzhgoing 
aud promising effort that has been made in this direction, 
leaves the source of the mischief untouched. It provides 
for the compulsory purchase and demolition of unwhole- 


| suffered to go on ensuring them for the future. 


some houses, but it does nothing to prevent the erection of 
unwholesome houses for the future. It creates a ma- 
chinery by which, when a given area in a town is found 
to be overcrowded or ill-drained or ill-ventilated, a better 
state of things can be introduced. But the causes which 
have brought such areas into existence, the carelessness, 
the greed, the shortsighted economy, the want of capital, 
the want of sense, which have done so much to en- 
sure a never-failing supply of sanitary mischiefs, will be 
So far as 
Mr. Cross’s Act is concerned, the only change will be that 
there will now be a way of dealing with these mischiefs 
when they have come to a given height. Itisa great gain 
that even so much as this should be obtained, but it is 
strange that a nation calling itself practical should so en- 
tirely forget the proverbial relation between prevention and 
cure. Miss Octavia Hit, in the preface to her reprinted 
essays on the “ Homes of the London Poor,”’ draws a very 
sound distinction between the sense in which Mr. Cross’s 
Act ought to be remunerative and the sense in which it 
cannot be remunerative, except indirectly and after a con- 
siderable interval. When once the ground has been cleared, 
she says, the buildings erected on it ought to be remunera- 
tive, and she expresses a hope that “ no shortsighted benevo- 
“lence will ever deceive our legislators into losing sight 
“ of this.” But “ the clearing away of old accumulated 
“‘ nuisances, which ought never to have been allowed to 
“* grow up at all,” cannot be remunerative. “The com- 
“* munity—the dulled conscience of which, the ignorance 
“of which, allowed them to grow up—must pay for re- 
“moving them.” Mr. Cross got as far as this when he 
designed his Bill, and he persuaded Parliament to go as 
far as this by making his Bill law. But neither Mr. 
Cross nor Parliament has got any further than this. The 
community, as Miss Hiti puts it, is to pay for removing 
the nuisances which in its ignorance and dulness of 
conscience it allowed to grow up. But no care is to be 
taken that this ignorance and dulness of conscience 
shall not allow precisely similar nuisances to grow 
up in the time tocome. It may be said that the com- 
munity is now better instructed, that it realizes how much 
harm has come from the manner of building which has 
hitherto been tolerated, and that it can be trusted to tolerate 
it no longer. The answer is that this is notoriously untrue 
of the community, if the term is meant to include every 
owner of small house property in the community, and that 
it is nothing to the purpose if the term is restricted to the 
more enlightened elements of the community. There is 
scarcely an owner among all those who will be dispossessed 
and compensated under Mr. Cross’s Act who, if he spends 
the money given to him in building new houses, will not 
build them with just as little attention to the health and 
decency of the future inmates as was shown by the 
builders of the houses he has just got rid of. And though 
every one who sees the houses built may know that they 
will have all manner of defects—that they will be damp from 
the foundation upwards, that the drainage will be utterly 
insufficient, that there will be next to no ventilation, in 
short, that a curious and perverse ingenuity will be shown 
in making the most of every fault that can breed disease in 
the inmates—no one can count upon being able to prevent 
the builder from following his own pleasure. 


It is true that under the Public Health Act an urban sa- 
nitary authority may make bylaws with respect to the venti- 
lation and drainage of new buildings. But the excessive 
generality of this clause will probably have the effect of pre- 
venting any sanitary authority from putting it in opera- 
tion. When people have been accustomed to do what they 
will with their own, to build what kind of houses they 
like, and, so long as they keep within their own ground, to 
build them where they like, the responsibility of limiting 
their liberty ought not to be left to any local authority. 
If it is so left, the fear of exceeding the undefined powers 
committed to them will almost certainly prevent the local 
authorities from.moving in the matter. If Parliament is 
really anxious to see such powers put in force, it ought to 
begin by strictly defining them. Again, most of the by- 
laws which a wise sanitary authority would make relate to 
matters which need enforcing in the country quite as 
much as in towns. There are few towns of any size, 
for example, of which it can now be truly said that the 
inhabitants drink unfiltered sewage. But as we have 
often pointed out, there are few villages of which any- 
thing else could be said with truth. In towns, again, 
there is commonly some provision for the ventilation of 
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sewers, and at all events the sewage is not stored up close 
to, if not actually under, the house. But in the country 
the cesspool constantly forms a part of the cottage, and 
there would be no means of ventilating it if the gases gene- 
rated in it did not as a rule escape freely into the cottage. 
The country no doubt has an advantage over the town in 
respect of external ventilation. Land is not so valuable, 
and consequently houses are built far apart from one 
another. But, in respect of internal ventilation, there 


is nothing to choose between them. There is the same 


ignorance of the simple law that, if a room is to be whole- 
some, there must be proper openings for the admission of 
fresh air and for the escape of foul air. In every part of 
England there are numberless cottages which offend against 
every condition of healthy living. Mr. Cross has said very 
reasonably that, though these cottages ought to be dealt 
with in the way of repair or reconstruction just as much 
as faulty houses in towns, yet the conditions of the problem 
were so distinct from those that present themselves in 
towns that the same Act could not conveniently be 
applied to both cases. But there can be no reason in the 
country any more than in town why the multiplication of 
unwholesome houses should go on without let or hindrance. 
The difficulties of dealing with them when they are 
once built are not so slight that we can afford to 
be indifferent to the building of more of them. There 
is nothing to prevent Parliament from enumerating, or 
giving power to the Local Government Board to enumerate, 
certain essential requisites of a healthy house, and enacting 
that no house shall be allowed to be inhabited until it has 
been ascertained that it possesses these essential requisites. 
In this way things would at least not go on getting worse 
than they are, whereas at present there is no security that, 
even if Mr. Cross’s Act is thoroughly carried ont, each 
successive year will not provide a fresh and larger supply 
of houses to which it will ultimately have to be applied. 


Fortunately, the more energetically Mr. Cross’s Act is 
carried out the more likely the public will be to appreciate 
the need of the simple provision here recommended. A 
community which is actively engaged in pulling down un- 
wholesome houses and in paying heavily for the indulgence 
of its taste will naturally be irritated at the spectacle of 
new needs for similar outlay continually growing up. 
Miss Hitu’s preface, to which we have already referred, 
contains a useful exposition of the ways in which private 
energy can co-operate in giving effect to the intentions of 
Parliament. “It is for us,” who have demanded the Act, 
“ to elect to the Vestries, and through them to the Metro- 
“ politan Board of Works, or to the Town Councils of our 
“various neighbourhoods, men who will try heartily to 
“ make the Bill work; to see that men who care for sani- 
“tary reform are elected as Medical Officers; to master 
“the provisions of the Bill, and see them enforced; to 
“ know the spots where it should come into force; to see 
“that public opinion brings it to bear on them; and to 
“devise suitable schemes of reform for bad neighbour- 
“ hoods.” In this, as in every other sanitary matter, it is 
of no use to look to legislation to do everything. Legis. 
lation can give us a machine that will work, but the 
public at large must supply the hands to work it. 


ILLUSIONS OF TRAVEL. 


VELLING is a human experience which is appreciated 
more often from its objective than its subjective side. For 
one man who travels to feel there are twenty who travel to see, or to 
say that they have seen. And this assertion may be made without 
any finical disparagement of the more ordinary motive of travel. 
In spite of the air of ridicule which hangs round Cook's tourists 
and Americans “ doing” Europe after their eccentric zigzag fashion, 
the lust of the eye remains a most natural and laudable motive for 
visiting foreign s. To stock one’s memory with a series of in- 
effaceable pictures of mountain and lake, city and cathedral, is not 
merely a pleasure, but an intellectual gain, and a precaution more 
efficacious to many persons than even whist xm t that sad old age 
which people of few resources, according to Talleyrand, prepare for 
themselves. But there comes a time in the lite of the veteran 
traveller when the curiosity to see sights ceases to be the powerful 
incentive which it was in his earlier and more active summers. 
Then it is that he falls back on the sensations which travel arouses 
as a new and hitherto untapped source of enjoyment, on the reali- 
ties within rather than outside him which it discloses, on its subtle 
suggestions of new views; above all, on the illusions which it 
Conjures up, and to the influence of which he yields himself a 
willing prey. The scene around him becomes a shadowy panorama 
which ministers to his reverie, and of which he himself is the 


central point. When once a man learns the secret of yielding him- 
self up to the operation of its reflex action, travelling acquires a 
new charm which may be warranted to last into sexagenarianism. 

Foremost and most welcome among the illusions of travel is the 
sensation of localizing one’s life-burden within the limits of the 
“tight little island” which is parted from the Continent by 
the historic “silver streak of sea.” It is not merely that the 
traveller places himself out of the reach of letters and news- 
papers. ‘The cares which attend the former and the interest 
which is excited by the latter seem temporarily to die out. He 
feels for the nonce like the hero of Pilgrim's Progress when his 
burden had rolled off his shoulders. It is like a fresh start in 
life. Former things have passed away ; for the moment all things 
are new; new scenes, new people, a new career. The old 
familiar faces fade from his retina, and certainly — no pa- 
dog’s-eared of his life's diary; a fresh page of virgin 
palley lies pt before him, and what bright and delightful 
characters may not be upon the point of being inscribed there- 
upon? Of course Reason, if interrogated, would quickly inform 
him that he is indulging in a fool’s paradise, that this seem- 
ingly unbounded horizon of new experience is a mere mirage, 
and that the return of November will see him once more re- 
ascending his professional treadmill. But then he takes good 
care not to consult this unpleasant and obtrusive organ. 
On the contrary, he fortifies himself — her mementoes 
by calling to his aid the faculty which is her most potent rival. 
And the result of Fancy’s intervention is the kindly illusion 
of which we —e that in quitting England you leave, like 
Christian, your burden behind you, neatly packed and labelled as 
yours, to stowed away in a corner of the British Islands. 
Fancy may go a step further, and conjure up, by way of a 
delicious contrast, a double or etdolon of yourself, still perched on 
the stool of office or still buried among the cobwebs of the 
Temple, still haranguing the courts, or still consuming the mid- 
night oil, while you, the real you, are hurrying up the Rhine or 
floating down the Danube. How you pity the poor drudge con- 
demned to toil on, while you are tasting the sweets of a new and 
careless existence! What flavour the phantom imparts to your 
Rhenish ; what magic melody to Strauss’s strains; what radiant 
loveliness to Italian lakes and Tyrolese valleys! Or perhaps it is 
rather with the luxurious apathy of a lotus-eater that you con- 
template a lot so strangely resembling that which seems in some 
previous state of existence to have been your own. How faint is 
the memory of those troublesome antecedents, into what a distant 
past they seem to have receded! Like Bottom, you are dreaming 
a dream, and like Bottom you will awake in November to some- 
thing more than a suspicion that you have been an ass. But mean- 
time the illusion that you have slipped an oppressive burden, and 
deposited it in a corner of your native land, continues to be a 
delightful and refreshing accompaniment of your Continental 
rambles. 

Another illusion of travel is the fancy that you have entered the 
realm of perpetual holiday. Looking at the surface of things only 
as you pass along, you refuse to look below the surface. No sombre 
shadows fleck the gay scene. Your mood resembles that of the tine 
lady who did not know that poor people existed, and who regarded 
aged paupers in the light of picturesque specks in a landscape 
which required to be enlivened by red cloaks. To you all people 
and places seem in festival, Some magician has gone betore to 
create an Arcadia along your path, like that with which Potemkin 
gratified the eyes of his imperial mistress in her journey to the 
Crimea. You flash by hamlets which seem to you like the 
painted villages of a child’s toy-box. The groups of peasants be- 
long not to the gross race of horny-handed, weather-beaten sons of 
toil. They are idealized into Elvinos and Masettos, and it would 
hardly surprise you to hear them burst into recitative, or to see 
them join hands in a rustic dance. An air of almost operatic 
levity envelops them. They are actors in a pre-arranged pageant. 
And the same illusion haunts you in grey old cities redolent of the 
middle ages. It never occurs to you, as you thread their quaint 
alleys, that business in all its ramitications is going on around you 
with the same prosaic routine which attends it in far-off England, 
or that within a stone’s throw of you Clerks are docketing accounts, 
tradesmen selling their wares, clients consulting their attorneys, 
attorneys revolving bills of costs, farmers pufling their samples, 
doctors going their rounds, priests tending their flocks, students 
assembled in their classes, professors enlightening them from the 
chair, and, above all, hundreds of artisans engaged in all the varie- 
ties of manual labour. To the holiday-maker all around him seems 
a holiday ; his own contentment is contagious, and infects all his 
surroundings. His capacity for realizing the fact that the new 
world into which he has strayed has its labours, its cares, and its 
sorrows is temporarily suspended. In a few weeks his sympathies 
with workaday humanity will revive, and he will re-awaken to a 
proper sense of his responsibilities to his fellow-men. But for the 
present he contemplates them as the puppets of a theatric show of 
which he is the spellbound and impassive spectator. 

One more illusion of travel is that the people you meet in the 
course — wanderings are, with a few exceptions, pleasant 
people. Viewing mankind from Calais to Constantinople through 
a highly genialized medium, you credit your companions with 
good qualities which in your normal mood you would be slow to 
detect in them. The companions we refer to are the men and 
women whom chance throws in your way, not chosen fellow- 
travellers, whose merits are much less indulgently scanned, and 
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between whom, from the apostolic age downwards, the relations 
are apt to become strained. It is the solitary traveller who profits 
most by this illusion. Forced to ihrow himself for society on the 
broad bosom of humanity, he must accept whatever issues in a 
companionable form from that capacious reservoir of character. 
Now aad then contidence in the broad bosom of humanity is 
shaken by certain virulent specimens of the British and Trans- 
atlantic Philistine ; but on the whole it is not misplaced. To the 
observant eye one’s neighbours are a source of constant diversion, 
and it isa useful lesson in social science to contemplate them with 
toleranee and a disposition to be pleased. The effect of this in- 
dulgent mood is to transfirwe very commonplace people. Men 
with slender claims to be thought entertaining pass muster as 
wits. You laugh at the nimble sallies of the French farcewr, and 
even at the ponderous skits of German humour. ‘You profit by 
the airy afiability of the commercial traveller, which his morose 
analogue in England sadly lacks. The interest which your passing 
friends take in your route is of itself a fact to be record 
to the credit of human nature, and is only equalled by their 
communicativeness about their own movements, Even the familiar 
types of your own countrymen appear to unusual advantage. The 
insipid young lady of these islands brightens into sprightliness, the 
old maid on her travels is positively piquant, the Lritish pater- 
familias softens into quite a gracious personality, his young hope- 
ful is frank and friendly without the formality of an introduction. 
It is not till your rambles ave over, and you find yourself once 
more a member of settled society, that you realize the extent of 
your hallucination. When your iriend of the road turns up in 
England, the seales fall from your eyes. The merits of which you 
were so appreciative at Salzburg or Dresden undergo in London a 
total eclipse. You wonder that you could ever have seen in hi 
anything but a bore, or a prig, or an inanity. Looking to the pro- 
bability of disillusionment, it ought to be an accepted canon of 
roadside friendship that it shall end as a rule with the occasion 
which gives rise to it. It should be distinctly understood to be 
terminable on parting, Two persons accidentally thrown to- 
gether have it im their power to make an hour, a day, or a week 
more pleasant to each other. They may do this without 
committing themselves to lifelong relations, or incurring the risk 
of a future charge of fickleness, What is wanted is not a life- 
interest in each other, but a short lease of each other's powers of 
pleasing. With a little tact this sort of mutual accommodation 
can be managed without avy formal interchange of names and 
addresses. But such is the curiosity of one halt of the world to 
know the name of the other half that it is sometimes difficult to 
pzeserve an incognito. t 

There are some sensations of travel whieh are not illusions, but 
realities of a very sterling kind. In no other way does the strength 
and the significance of the sentiment of nationality make itself telt 
so vividly. Once across the Channel you no longer belong to the 
majority; you are one of a tiny minority. There is something 
almost oppressive in the feeling of sinking from a citizen into a 
cipher. On all sides of you are sigus of a vigorous and fertile 
national life in which you have neither part nor lot. This 
oo of citizeuship brings forcibly home to you the advantage 
of belonging to a majority, as well as the power of those common 
ties which knit it together. You realize that a nation is much 
more than a geographical expression. And last, not least, as a 
patriotic exercise, travel is highly to be recommended; you dis- 
cover that there is a local element in your feeling towards Eng- 
land, that you love it not merely for what it contains, but for what 
itis. You begin to understand the yearnings of Indian civilians 
and Australian setilers towards the island in the distant West. 
And upon the whole it strikes you as a very tolerable country to 
live in. One may keep an open eye to the points of Con- 
tinental life and manners, and yet return with a conviction that, 
after all, Mr. Disraeli is right, aud that the English artisan enjoys 
sa mg which the foreign nobleman does not possess; that if 

gland is not exactly the home of the fine arts, its culture has 
the merit of being not imposed but spontaneous, and that, if it 
cannot boast of a Uismarck, neither Las it needed one to dragoon 
it into unity and stieugth. 


SELBY ABBEY. 


T° that large class of people who seem to hold that every abbey 
must be a ruin, and that every ruin must be an abbey, it may 
appear strange to claim the first piace among the abbeys of York- 
e for Selby. That great church has had the luck, good or 
bad, to be preserved in an almost perfect state, and for that cause 
it isnot unlikely that there are many to whom its name would not 
occur at all in running over a list of Yorkshire abbeys. That Selby 
ought actually to hold the very ixst place among the monastic 
remains of the land richest in monastic remains we will not dog- 
matically affirm. Such a classitication depends on many questions, 
questions to be looked at from many points of view, and it allows 
wide room for fair differences of taste. It is hard, for instance, to 
compare Selby and Fountains. At Selby the church is nearly 
—- but the adjoining buildings have utterly perished ; at 
ountains the series of monastic buildings, church, and everything 
else, are, as a whole, more periect than anywhere else, but they 
are all ruined, or at least rooiless. Ii by an “ abbey ” we under- 
stand, not the church only, but the whole monastery, Fountains 


may swely claim the fimt place in Yorkshire and im England. But | 


if the church of Fountains stood, like the church of Selby, 
roofed and in use, with only a comparatively small mutilation, we 
may doubt whether, of the two churches, taken alone, Selby 
would not commonly be allowed to claim the higher place. The 
difference is between a Benedictine abbey, which remains as the 
parish church of a considerable town, and a Cistercian abbey, 
which, like other Cistercian abbeys, was planted in a wilderness 
and remains only as a ruin. . 

The monastery of Selby was a foundation of the Conqueror, and 
Selby itself was, according to a tradition which its very unlikeli- 
hood makes likely, the birthplace of his one English-born child. 
Selby and Yorkshire may indeed count it something if the Lion of 
Justice, the mighty Henry, was born among them. But the tale 
rests on no more certain authority than tradition. The King who 
made peace for man and deer was undoubtedly by birth an Eng- 
lishman ; weeannot say for certain that he was a Yorkshireman. The 
chief difficulty in the story is to reeoncile the statement of Henry’s 
birth at Selby with the other traditions of the place. The name 
Selby, with its Danish ending, whether we hold that the place is 
really called from the phoca or sea-calf or not, would seem to 
imply that there was there a town, or village, or human settlement 
of some kind, before the days of the Conqueror and his son. But, 
if we accept the received legend of the foundation of the abbey, it 
is hard to understand whereabouts at Selby any one, not to say an 
A&theling, could just then have been born at all. For, according 
to the story of the abbey, the first building at Selby was the mo- 
nastery, and the monastery was then at most only just rising. Selby, 
inshort, was one of the last of those cases where the cell of an an- 
chorite grew into a monastery, and round the monastery there 
gradually sprang up a town. Benedict of Auxerre, charged with 
a finger of his patron St. German, fixed his cell by the Ouse as a 
lonely hermit, and lived to be abbot of a rising monastery. Such 
was the origin of Crowland and a crowd of the older monasteries, 
and it must be carefully distinguished from the usual origin of a 
Cistercian house. The Cistercian houses were strictly founded 
from the beginning ; Benedictine houses of this class began of them- 
selves and were founded afterwards. And, though the Benedictine 
house might begin on a spot as solitary as the site of the Cistercian 
houses, it scarcely ever remained solitary; ifa Benedictine house was 
not founded in a town, a town presently grew up around it. A town 
therefore grew up at Selby; no town ever grew up at Fountains. 
Such at least is the story ; but we are met by the difficulties both 
of the name of the place and of the tradition, whatever it may be 
worth, about the birth of Henry. That tradition must be taken 
for whatever a mere tradition is worth; the fact that at Selby, as 
at a crowd of other places, a building of impossible date used to be 
shown as the birthplace of the local hero, as it proves nothing for 
the tele, really proves nothing against.it. But, if Henry was born 
at Selby, unless his birth there was the result of the merest chance, 
there must have been some place for him to be born in other than the 
cell of an anchorite. And, as we have hinted, the fact that the place 
bears a name which was much more likely to be given to it before 
1068 than after that year does look as if there might have already 
been some human dwelling-place at Selby besides the hermitage of 
Benedict of Auxerre, even if we can conceive him to have got to 
Selby so soon as the time of Henry’s birth. There is something 
therefore to be said both ways ; but, if Henry was not born at Selby, 
we can see an intelligible reason why he should be born at least 
in that neighbourhood. His birth, if not specially at Selby, yet at 
all events in England and in Yorkshire, would exactly answer to the 
bith of Edward IJ. at Caernarvon; for we need hardly repeat 
that Edward II, was born at Caernarvon, though assuredly not in 
the tower of his own building. If the Conqueror took care that 
the one son who was born to him as a king should be born, not 
only in his kingdom, but in that part of his kingdom which it 
had cost him most trouble to win —and this would be true of 
York even in 1068, though it became truer still in 1069—his 
policy would be exactly the same as the policy by which Ed- 
ward I, took care that the son whom he designed to be Prince 
of Wales should be born upon Welsh soil. 

The early history of Selby is therefore hard to put together; 
we have to make out what we can between two legendary tales, 
neither of which rests on any direct or trustworthy evidence. But 
it is in any case certain that we have at Selby a foundation of the 
Conqueror which grew up into a high position among the monastic 
houses of England, to a specially high position among the monastic 
houses of its own district, where it could have had no rival of its 
own order except the house of St. Mary at York. The earlier 
monasteries of the North had been swept away in the Danish in- 
vasion. The four great churches of the county and diocese, the 
metropolitan church and its three satellites, the three churches 
which sent forth their banners to the Battle of the Standard, to- 
gether with more distant Southwell, were all of them, in their 
later estate at least, secular foundations; the other houses which 
have made Yorkshire famous as a specially monastic district are 
of the Cistercian or other later orders. Selby and St. Mary’s 
stand alone in their own region as Benedictine houses of the 
first rank, and of these two Selby stands alone as having its 
chureh preserved in an all but perfect state. This rarity 
of great Benedietine houses of any date, this absolute lack of 
monasteries which went on uninterruptedly, or nearly so, from 
the earliest times, distinguishes the monastic history of York- 
shire from the group of great monastic houses in the fen land 
and from the other great group in the diocese of Woreester. In 
the last-named region we have Worcester, Gloucester, Tewkesbury, 
and the lesser houses of Malvern and Deerhurst, all near together 5 
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so in the other land there was the great gathering of mighty 
abbeys, of which Ely and Peterborough still remain as two of our 
noblest episcopal churches, while Crowland and Thorney, if sadly 
mutilated, have not wholly vanished like Ramsey. But these dis- 
tricts, so rich in their own way, have nothing to set against the 
Cistercian remains of Yorkshire. We can hardly conceive Cister- 
cians within the range of the Bedford Level. There would be rivers 
indeed for them in plenty, but where are the hills and valleys? 
A Rievaux by the Ouse or the Nen is a thing which no imagina- 
tion.can conjure up, and even the other more favoured land eould 
hardly supply exactly the same kind of sites as those supplied so 
abundantly in the land of Northern monasticism. The Cotswolds 
and the range of Malvern would supply plenty of heights and hill- 
sides, but they would supply but few distinctly Cistercian valleys. 
In the Eastern and the Western districts then we find the great 
and ancient Benedictine houses either founded in already existing 
cities, or else surrounded by a town, greater or smaller, which has 
grown up under their shadow, and therefore, as a rule, still surviving 
in @ more or less perfect state. In the North—the comparative 
North ; for the furthest North presents other features—we find the 
churches of the later orders standing solitary and in ruins. Selby 
and St. Mary’s, exceptional in their own district, form a link be- 
tween the two; they belong, together with several other houses in 
other parts of the kingdom, to the zeal of the days immediately 
following the Norman Conquest, before the specially Cistercian 
reform had reached England. 

We have thus, by a kind of process of exhaustion, marked out 
the abbey of Selby as holding a unique position as the one great 
Benedictine monastery of Northern England surviving as a 
parochial church, We may doubt whether it has any fellow 
north of Tewkes Like Tewkesbury, like Malvern, like the 
ore St. Albans, it is not merely that the parochial part of a 

ivided church has remained untouched ; the minster itself has, at a 
time since the Dissolution—in the case of Selby in the time of 
James the First—become the chureh of the parish. And the 
minster of Selby is in truth a building worthy of a unique position. 
In outline it is certainly lacking; the western towers were never 
carried up ; the south transept is gone—the ouly mutilation of the 
church itself, as distinguished from the utter sweeping away of 
the conventual buildings which joined it on the south side. And 
even this mutilation was negative rather than positive. The 
ancient central tower fell in the year 1690, and crushed the south 
transept. The tower was rebuilt in the mean style of the time ; 
the kare was not rebuilt at all; down to that time the whole 
of the building must have been perfect. As we see it now, the 
general aspect of bulk and stateliness, which is the impression 
which the church gives at the first glimpse from the railway, is 
not belied upon a nearer examination. In the lantern and the 
surviving transept we have the remains of the original Norman 
building. The nave, in its full length, is one of the richest 
and most varied examples of the ‘Transition, exhibiting a 
feature shared by some other churches of the same region; in no 
single bay do the south side aud the north agree. Some difference 
or other seems to have been studiously made between each arch 
and the areh opposite to it. It is this part of the building which 
supplies the greatest study of remarkable architectural forms. It 
is one which it would be instructive to compare with the contem- 
porary nave of Worksop in the same diocese, though not in the 
same shire. But in most eyes the glory of Selby will be its 
choir, ending in @ window, which may in at least the second 

lace of its own elass in England, and therefore in the world. Like 

ork, Lincoln, Ely, and Carlisle, Selby has neither apse nor low 
chapels spreading beyond the main building, The ends of the 
choir its aisles form the grand and simple east end of a type 
exclusively English. Within, the choir may be thought to sutier 
somewhat from the common English fault of lowness. A somewhat 
larger triforium range would have made the difference. The 
vaulting of wood is clearly the right thing, if the walls and pillars 
were found unable to support a vault of stone. A wooden vault 
is of course @ mere makeshift, but it is an allowable and nec 
makeshift. The wooden vault of Selby is thoroughly. good of its 
own kind, and it is a special relief to one who comes to it from 
opie roofs of its metropolitan neighbour at York. 

together, while we must leave it uncertain whether the one 

English-born son of the Conqueror really was born at Selby, we 
must allow that Selby has at least grown into a birthplace worthy 
of him, And one would the more gladly believe the tale because 
though, as we have seen, the architectural history of Selby is 
spread over several centuries, its history as distinguished from its 
architecture belongs, save one net very important fight in the 
seventeenth century, wholly to the age of Henry's birth. 


GIRLS EN THE SCHOOLROOM. 


W E are beginning asa nation to acknowledge the necessity of 
Y sanitary reform, and to desire a higher education for our 
artisan classes. Something has been done to mitigate the over 
crowding in the dwellings of the peor which is so fatal alike to 
health and to decency. The School Boards ate determined not 
only to have competent teachers, but to havea sufficient supply of 
oxygen in their schoolrooms to enable the scholars to benefit + the 
pass instruction provided for them. We are easily interested in 
gutter children, training ships, end o: 
and necessary 
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all most important = oe 4 


w and we do not for a 


moment wish to undervalue it. It is, however, as. that, 
notwithstanding all the interest that is at present aroused about 
education, no one, not even Mr. Newdegate, has agitated for 
an inquiry into the condition of our little girls of the better 
classes, No one has proposed an inspection of the stuffy and ill- 
ventilated schoolroom where they too often toiland weep, yet grow 
up delicate, ignorant, and useless. No one insists upon having 
training colleges and compulsory Government examinations for the 
women who are to have the teaching of our upper and middle 
classes. People of a certain rank are supposed to be able to take 
care of the health and education of their own children. But ex- 
perience shows this to be an entirely false supposition. Disregard 
of the laws of health is not confined to those who live in cottages, 
and the fact that a girl has had a governess for ten years does not 
coe that she is well educated. One mother from ignorance will 

ail in having her daughters properly taught, whilst another will 
consider an expert French maid a person of much more importance 
than her nursery governess, and will pay her ungrudgingly a much 
higher salary. We want an Elizabeth Fry to inspect the school- 
room prisons, and take up the cause of our little English girls, who 
only confide their troubles to sympathizing old nurses or to half- 
incredulous schoolboy brothers. 

The uncomplaining endurance of nice children brought up 
in large families is something very remarkable. “ Telling tales” 
they think an unpardonable crime. They are therefore oe 
silent about a great deal that goes on in the nursery whic 
their parents would disapprove were they aware of it. They 
take 2s a matter of course any ill-temper, deceit, or injustice 
of which their governesses may be guilty in the school- 
room, At least they generally do so, and will keep quiet unless 
roused by seeing a little brother or sister bullied. They 
then tell tales in their righteous indignation, and their parents 
perhaps discover that the governess who was so highly recom- 
mended to them as a universal genius is entirely unfit to have 
the charge of children, They discharge her, and as likely as not 
get some one quite as unfit for her post. It is a pity one of the 
Commissioners of Education could not unseen spend a few morn- 
ings in some of the schoolrooms in which little girls wash their 
slates with their tears, yet never thoroughly master the simple 
rules of arithmetic , where they labour over Mangnall’s Questions, 
but know nothing of history; and where, hating music, they are 
yet compelled to practise many weary hours every day. The room 
is probably the smallest in the house. in a town, it is 
perhaps a dingy back room looking out on the leads. As it 
contains a piano, a bookcase, a large table, a reclining board, and 
at least half a dozen chairs, there is not much cubic space left for 
air to breathe. On a hot summer day it would be a hard-hearted 
person who did not commiserate the victims of what might be sup- 
posed to be the height of barbarism, but is in reality the result of a 
high state of civilization, A child may be heard attempting by the 
aid of memory alone, no map being allowed in this lesson, to 
describe the courses of the Don, the Dnieper, the Dniester, and the 
Danube, in which attempt she is signally unsuccessful, and only 
manages to puzzle herself hopelessly and for life on the subject. 
The geography is put aside to be relearnt, and she goes on 
with her task in Mangnall’s Questions. Out of that mine of in- 
formation her governess has crammed her with a little undigested 
information. e child has sueceeded with much pains in retain- 
ing a few facts, sueh as that “the two distinguishing traits in 
Cromwell's character were hypocrisy and ambition,” that “ stops 
were first introduced in the reign of Elizabeth,” and that t 
University of Cambridge was commenced by Sigbert, King of the 
East Angles, in 630. She also learns that it is a most remarkable 
fact that John of Gaunt never came to the throne. Her sister is 
meantime gazing dejectedly at an exercise in syntax, and vainly 
bying to es poe: the mistake in such a sentence as, “ We have 

e power of retaining, altering, and compounding those images 
which we have once received ‘ato all the af picture 
vision.” Poor child! what with heat and the indolence of mind which 
has been allowed to grow upon her, she has no power of retaining 
anything except a vision of how delightful the garden must be 
looking, particularly the honeysuckle seat under the beech-tree. 
She tries another sentence, and here she is quite willing to allow that 
there must be something wrong in such an assertion as that “Our 
tutors are benefactors who we owe obedience to, and who we ought 
to love.” It would be trying to assent to the proposition under the 
circumstances, so she feels quite ready to correct it in sense, if not in 
grammar. Another sister is involved in a painful struggle with 
asum which she could easily do if she had the faintest idea what all 
these figures meant. It is not much help to the pupils that all 
through lesson time a jangling noise calied praetising the piano 
should be going on, nor does it help the teacher to keep her head 
clear. Governesses as a rule are subject to toothache, and do not 
like open windows; uently before half the morning lessons 
are over the pupils feel exhausted, stupid, and cross, and their 
teacher has not improbably become unreasonable and undiscrimi- 
nating. She praises the girl who repeats her lesson with parrot- 
like precision and thus saves her trouble. She scolds the slower, 
but perhaps more painstaking, child who has no faculty for learning 
by rote what her underStanding has not completely mastered. The 
poor little wretch is accused of idleness and obstinacy, and kept in 
to learn texts of Scripture during her playhours. Complaints are 
made to her parents, who think it their duty to support the 
governess. The child becomes bewildered by the aceusations made 
arg her, aud cannot explain matters to her own or any one 

8 satisiaction. When she goes to bed she cries herself to 
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sleep over her unlearnt lessons, her lost play hours, and feels 
weighed down with the sense of remorse which blame, just or unjust, 
always brings to achild. She awakes unrefreshed to begin over 
in the same weary round, which is only lightened by the hope 

ta day will come when Joyce's Scientific Dialogues may be re- 
placed by the last three-volume novel, and the dancing lessons 
ractised in the county ballroom. Instead of wishing to continue 

r studies when she leaves the schoolroom, she is sick to death of 
them, and, if she marries, is only too glad to find an excuse 
to discontinue her practising or put aside her paint-brush. 
Poets sing about happy childhood, but we are not sure that 
civilization has not robbed childhood of much of its joy. No doubt 
children forget their woes sooner than their ts can, and 
perhaps they enjoy their pleasures with a keener zest. They have 
the consolation of toffy and pets, dolls and unripe fruit, and find a 
heavenly calm sometimes in sucking their thumbs. Still they 
have sorrows, and they suffer more than most people suspect. The 
worst of it is that their sufferings are very likely to do them per- 
manent harm. Many a valuable intellect been rendered use- 
less by injudicious early training, and many a fine character spoilt 
in through the schoolroom. 

e of the most melancholy features of this question of middle- 
class girls’ education is that the very children who are now 
growing up under inefficient governesses, and without even that 
useful household training which was given to their grandmothers, 
are to be our governesses of the future. A professional man dies ; 
his daughters are left unprovided for. Friends interest themselves 
in getting them situations, and have no compunction in seeing 
them undertake work which requires years of special training. 
These helpless young women mourn their sad fate, but are obli 
to accept a small Ty, or even none, for the sake of a roof to 
shelter them. This does not, however, prove that they are fit to 
be governesses. Many a clergyman sees the children in his parish 
school age Sy really better education than he can procure for 
his own. e tries to persuade himself that a smattering of 
European languages, and the power of playing Mendelssohn’s 
“Songs Without Words” wrong on the piano, will make up for 
the want of the solid foundation which the certificated master, who 
has learnt to teach, is able to give to the labourer’s child. At any 
rate he thinks he has no choice, for he cannot afford to spend 
more money than he already does. It perhaps cannot be expected 
that he should dispense with a governess, teach his little girls 
Latin and cricket, imbue them with a love for the best literature 
in their own language, encourage them to spout Shakspeare and 
make their own clothes. 
children learn so that they acquire the power of concentrated atten- 
tion. When they strike out a line for themselves, as they are 
almost sure to do, if they have the gift of application they will get 
on. Lady Duff Gordon was not the less well educated because she 
was not taught what are called accomplishments. She learnt to 
use her eyes, and her memory, and her reason, and truly valuable 
she found her desultory but excellent training. The great aim 
of education ought to be to teach children how to make use of 
their own minds, The mental activity which is at first an effort 
will ually become a habit, and a good and enduring foundation 
will be laid. The mental indolence which girls now acquire in 
the schoolroom is fatal to intellectual development. They learn 
it partly from being helped over difficulties instead of being made 
to master them, and partly from the dawdling and waiting to 
say their lessons which it is almost impossible to help when each 
child of a number is in a different stage of proficiency. 

Then, too, our middle-class girls suffer from the want of 
vigorous healthy play and suitable exercise. Cricket and football 
and rowing help a boy with his lessons, and fresh air is one of 
the best stimulants for the brain. Some schools now judiciously 
allow a ten minutes’ run between each class, and do not have two 
consecutive classes in the same room. In Germany children do a 
great deal of their studies in the vine arbours of which foreigners 
are so fond. Although our climate is uncertain, still there is a 
great deal of weather when out of doors would be preferable to a 
small stuffy room. If parents who cannot afford efficient 
governesses would be content to have their little girls taught 
writing, geography, and arithmetic by the village schoolmaster, 
and would read with them history and general literature; if they 
would encourage them to learn botany and a little chemistry, and 
to draw from common objects; if they would allow them to help 
in the garden, the house, and the dairy, we should have a better 
educated, more refined, and less frivolous race than our present 
governesses are likely to give us. Knowing what girls’ schools 
too commonly are, we almost shrink from the responsibility of 
adding that, if they want a really thorough education for their 
girls, such as boys can get, they must send them to school. Still 
there really are fairly good girls’ schools to be found in the world, 
and the os quest ofa sensible parent may very possibly be 


THE WHITECHAPEL MYSTERY. 


5 ven is something really instructive in the way in which 
the newspapers have taken up the supposed murder case 
of the past week. If it had come to light during the Par- 
liamentary Session we should probably have heard little or 
nothing about it. A member might possibly have called the 
attention of the Home Secretary or the Attorney-General to the 
matter, but it would soon have dropped out of sight. A very 


After all, it is not so much matter what | 


at length. 
of the cab and by the open method employed in conveyipg the 


similar discovery to the present one excited but little interest a 
few months ago, and would have excited none but for certain 
elements of comedy in the tragic story, including the disappear- 
ance and subsequent return to her home of an elderly woman given 
to drink. But now, when Parliament is out of Session, when the 
peace of Europe is undisturbed except by those chronic little wars 
in which it is so hard to take an interest, when even the gift of 
50. by Lord Russell has failed to encourage the people of Herze- 
govina, and when an unusually equable.season has given us no giant 
gooseberry or six-footed calf, the discovery in the Borough provesa 

lessing to all but those directly concerned. The air is of the 
“ efluvium” which pervaded cab No. so many thousand and six. To 
have called it a smell would have been to estimate the case below 
its true importance. To say there was a stink would be simply 
flippant. he fact, we have been favoured, in the midst of an 
exceptionally dull vacation, with one of the greatest and most 
unsavoury of a class of horrors which has at last a recognized 
name as the Carpet-bag Mystery. In the present case American 
cloth appears to have fulfilled the functions usually assigned to the 
carpet-bag, but such distinctions are not worth dwelling upon. 
They go to prove a rule, and one of which we have recently had 
but too many examples. Bodies carbonadoed, cut up, and dissected, 
like that of Gengulphus, have been a little too common of late 
years; and unfortunately for the ends of justice, a considerable 
number of them have never been identified. It is very hard to 
apply any of the known tests of identity to a mutilated corpse. 
Even measurements cannot be trusted. Dr. Guy and others give 
elaborate tables by which the height may be calculated from the 
spine or the thigh bes, But their fallacy as tests may be deduced 
from the fact that a uniform length of the vertebral column may 
be found in persons whose whole height differs almost three 
inches, and that a femur of eighteen inches may exist 
in men varying from five feet seven to six feet in height. Al 
the calculations of Orfila may be applied in vain where such 
diversities exist. Identification may be eluded even where stro 
individual marks occur, and much more where there are no suc 
marks, and nothing to distinguish the fugitive or the corpse from 
the multitude. An absconding bankrupt has just escaped, although 
his face is well known and peculiarly scarred ; though, on the other 
hand, six months ago a murderer was convicted on the conclusive 
ae of a tartan pattern. Even where the identity of a body 
is settled, the mode of death may remain uncertain, and abundance 
of evidence may yet fail to convince a jury. When the late Prince 
of Condé was found hanging in his bed-room at St. Leu, any one 
might have concluded that he had committed suicide, but a long 
subsequent trial turned on the question, As usual in France, poli- 
tical considerations were brought in, and although a verdict in 
accordance with common sense was eventually returned, popular 
prejudice continued for years to take the opposite view. But 
where a body has been cut up, it is not always right to infer the 
previous commission of po. Jn and many a supposed tragedy has 
dwindled on examination into body-snatching at the worst. One 
curious case is on record in which mistaken identity and body- 
snatching were pleasingly combined. A man was convicted of 
stealing the body of a young woman from her grave at Stirling. 
The corpse was identified by the relatives by the fact that the 
left leg of the deceased was shorter than the right. But the 
medical reporter of the case, which is well known in the text- 
books, adds calmly that, though the man was rightly convicted, 
this particular corpse came from a grave at Falkirk, and that the 
Stirling body, which he had also stolen, was never found. 

Just as questions of identity are difficult, so, too, are questions 
relating to the time at which a murder was committed. e state 
of decomposition of the remains gives no clue, or at best a very 
slight one. Dr. Taylor goes largely into the subject. It is beset 
with difficulty, and there is no reason why we should go into it here. 
But it seems that sudden, and especially violent, deaths favour 
rapid putrefaction, and that the murderer is more often detected 
by the annoyance he creates in this way than by any other failure 
in his scheme. But as to time no rules can laid down, and 
while in some cases the body lies forgotten for months.with but 
the slightest partition between it and crowds of the living, in others 
a grave beneath the pavement and loads of lime fail to secure a 
day’s peace for the murderer. The police in the present case may find 
much to turn on the exact date which they endeavour to fix for the 
murder—assuming that there has been a murder—and, in the 
absence of direct evidence as to the mode and motive of the 
victim’s death, they may try to connect it with some event too 
near or too remote to have any possible effect on it. The fear that 
justice may miscarry is a feeling almost as prevalent as horror at 
the discovery. The woman may not have been murdered. She 
may have died in her bed. She may have closed a quiet and 
virtuous life with an easy and comparatively comfortable death. 
But appearances are clearly against any such supposition. And in 
touching at all on so unpleasant a subject, we do a certain violence 
to our feelings because, as it must seem to every reader of daily 
papers for the last few years, crimes of this kind are becoming too 
common. Even if no violence was done to the deceased in her 
lifetime, it is still a crime to cut up a body in that fashion and 
to carry it in a public vehicle through the streets. The horror 
which half a dozen similar cases failed to evoke has been roused 
The subject is brought home to us by the use 


corpse. The nervous classes have been awakened to a new cause 
of alarm. Their fears may be —- or they may not. But 
it is not to be questioned t within a few years several 
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men and women have been found done up in brown paper parcels, 
American leather, or carpet-bags. Such recollections are calculated 
to cause great uneasiness. e police have signally failed in 
tracing most of these mysteries. Nervous people are entitled as 
much as their neighbours to the full protection of the law. It is 
a matter of ve' Suse occurrence that a cab dashes down the 
street followed by a man who vociferates loudly, while the police- 
man shrugs his shoulders and by on the other side. Is every 
timid person justified in concluding that each cab is numbered five 
thousand and something, and that it contains the corpse of a ballet 
dancer? It is avery common thing for two men to a black or 
even a white parcel by a string along the street, and to lay it down 
at the corner to wait for the clothes’ cart or the Parcels’ Delivery. 
Is every frightened old lady to imagine that the packet is made up 
of the head and body of a woman from the East End, that dar 
and distant source of all terrific mysteries ? Assuredly not ; but a 
certain number of people, nervous, old, irritable, rich, unprotected 
or otherwise, will always be excited by the news of these events, 
and the only art that can soothe their melancholy apprehensions 
is the art of the detective, which seems never to be called 
into play, notwithstanding our increasing police rates, except 
in divorce cases or bank robberies or trivial matters of the 
kind. It is well, of course, that now and then a forger should 
be pursued and taken. It is quite right, too, that all due 
formalities should be gone through, all proper spies appointed, and 
all other precautions taken when Lord oat Lay Maladroit have 
determined to separate for ever. But it is a little hard on quiet 
and peace-loving citizens of London, or villagers of Middlesex, 
that one after another, since the body of the supposed Swedish 
sailor was let over Waterloo Bridge in 1857 until now, a series of 
crimes has been committed year by year without detection, and a 
number of human beings, after undergoing a secret, if not a violent, 
death, have been removed in sections to the banks of the Thames 
for concealment. When Dr. Parkman was cut up by Professor 
Webster, or rather when, six months later, the crime was detected 
and punished, society here bore the shock with remarkable 
equanimity. An American ly was nothing new. We were 
quite accustomed to hear of such things from the other side of the 
ocean. Indeed, some of us thought, and still think, that bowie 
knives and revolvers are i ients in all scientific arguments as 
well as gambling quarrels in the United States. But when such 
terrors are brought home to our own doors—into our own cabs, so 
to speak—the thrill is more lasting. The endurance of the English 
mind is remarkable. It is more than a hundred and fifty years 
since Martinus Scriblerus discovered how well we are able to bear 
the misfortunes of others. But a like this is too much. 
The East End is no doubt very distant. Men habitually beat their 
wives in that barbarous region. They kill each other in public- 
houses, in lanes, in garrets, daily, almost hourly. But when it 
comes to cutting up the corpses of their victims, packing them in 
Is, and conveying them through well-frequented thorough- 
in hackney i i in which we may on 
take our wives to a wedding, or our innocent children to the play 
rey matter becomes serious, and it is high time something should 
one. 
But as a —_ n of sober importance this event, and the atten- 


tion which has been attracted to it, may not be without its uses. 
Great as is our nal security, fond as we are of the privacy of 


our home life, it is impossible not to feel that there are many 
among us whom what we call mere immorality may any day 
betray into crime, and that the saf so far instituted are not 
sufficient. The population of London is great, no doubt. But the 
lice force is not great enough in proportion if a single individual, 
wever humble, can disappear without inquiry and subsequent 
identification. That the law does not care for the insignificant, 
was a maxim of ancient jurisprudence. But at our present pitch of 
civilization it is disgraceful that almost every week people are 
found drowned, or murdered, or simply dead, about whom nobody 
knows anything, whose names are never discovered, whose bodies 
are never identified, whose lives are apparently valued at no price, 
and whose deaths only form an item in the coroners’ quarterly ac- 
counts. There is, in truth, really no more to excite us in the present 
case than in that of the unknown body found floating in a canal 
last week, or in the numberless cases of a similar kind which occur 
in every police report. It is ridiculous to boast of our civilization 
while such things can occur, and it is still more ridiculous to be 
scared about the “‘ Whitechapel Mystery” while there remains a 
possibility that any old woman can be starved in a garret without 
policemen or relieving officers, magistrates or clergymen, knowing 
anything about it. To be obliged to call attention to such things 
is no doubt disagreeable, but we shall have gained our object if their 
number can be reduced, with or without legislative interference. 


A CALIFORNIAN CAPITALIST. 


ONDON has a considerable merieien for money-making ; in 
the eee Oe of the Second Empire money used to change 
hands pretty quickly in Paris; and in New York the proceedings 
of the Tammany Ring show how inviting are the openings there 
for men of enterprise and ability. But of all cities in the known 
world, San Francisco is, we suppose, the most hkely place to 
make a fortune swiftly. In old countries it is advisable, as a 
Tule, to start in business with some small capital, and when you 
make a slender capital the basis of a credit system your opportuni- 


ties of amassing wealth must be comparatively circumscribed. 
In New York there is much to be done by brains and brass, 
or even by brass without brains; but, as New York is —— 
up between the sea and the settled States, even at New York 
the field for new undertakings has its limits. At San Francisco 
it is very much the reverse. San Francisco is practically the 
capital, or at all events the commercial centre, of a vast tract of 
semi-savage territory traversed by metalliferous ranges of mys- 
terious value. It is the shipping port for those vast harvests of 
golden grain which are forced to luxuriance in soil of unfathomable 
depth by the burning sun of summer in the Sacramento Valley. 
People go there to make money ; many more crowd thither to spend 
or investit. The happy shareholder in some great Comstock Lode, 
whose original shares have been advancing to fabulous premiums, 
cannot get rid of the whole of his profits in dissipation at the bars 
of a mountain mining town, even if his tastes lie that way; nor 
can the hospitable proprietor of some great agricultural ranche 
exhaust the rich yield of his plains in a round of wild local 
hospitalities. There must always be much money in San Fran- 
cisco seeking reasonably safe channels for remunerative invest- 
ment; so that a shrewd promoter who acts as judicious inter- 
mediary, who jobs the spare money of the comparatively few to 
cater for the necessities or pleasures of the many, may always 
have a great future before him, and will be hono to boot 
as a public benefactor, Thus fortunes in San Francisco are of 
as rapid and gigantic growth as the mammoth wheat of the 
Sacramento plains or the colossal trees of the Yosemite Valley. 
The earlier achievements of men like Jacob Astor of New York 
are here thrown into the shade, although Astor enjoyed somewhat 
similar advantages in his time, speculating on a practical monopoly 
of the almost limitless wastes of the tur countries. Thriving 
tradesmen like Stewart, though they may make “ big piles” in 
the end by assiduous attention to branches of retail trade, remind 
one by comparison of the tortoise in the fable, in the slow 
though sure rate of their accumulation; and even railway poten- 
tates like Drew and Vanderbilt must feel inclined to hide their 
diminished heads. But as nothing is absolutely satisfactory in 
this chequered existence, there is a tatal drawback to this wonder- 
fully rapid accumulation. It seems inevitably to involve propor- 
tionate risks ; and a Nemesis dogs the heels of the men who, hasti 

to be rich, appear to be hurrying towards their ambitious goal with 
the smooth velocity of “ greased lightning.” 

Among the many “remarkable men” who have been “ raised” in 
the great Pacitic State and its adjacent Territories, decidedly one 
of the most remarkable is William C. Ralston, who came to such 
signal and sudden grief in the recent panic at San Francisco, which 
had its origin in his multifarious ventures. Ralston was not 
merely a remarkable man, but a representative one, and his 
countrymen may draw any amount of warning or of encouragement 
from his story, according as they may choose to apply it. Ralston 
made his start in life with nothing or next to nothing. Setting 
out as a shoemaker, he found subsequent ies of educat- 
ing himself for business as clerk on board a Mississippi steamboat. 
But he had an extraordi capacity for turning his hand to any- 
thing or everything, as well as a boundless contidence in his own 
resources, which to a certain point results seemed to justify. 
From his little cabin-office on the Mississippi boat it was but a 
natural step to a more extensive connexion with a line of Californian 
steamers. Thence he committed himself to that tide in the affairs 
of man which sets to fortune, and his financial turn drifted him 
into banking business. He settled at San Francisco, where he 
started the Bank of California, for which we may presume that 
the million of capital was found by other people who recog- 
nized his talents. At all events, the ex-steamboat clerk con- 
tented himself at first with the modest nominal position of cashier, 
although in reality he administered the funds and absolutely 
directed the business. Two years later, however, he openly assumed 
a rank which doubtless strengthened his hands and augmented his 
commercial influence, standing out before the Californian commu- 
nity as president and dictator of the new undertaking. The bank 
from the first paid a steady dividend of 12 per cent.; undoubtedly 
a handsome return on the capital, but by no means an excessive one, 
all things considered. Now that we are admitted to a glimpse of 
the business done by its managers, we may assume without any 
mu tter purpose than that which these figures represent. At 
all events, fons his habits of life into account, Ralston could 
not have laid by much money even on his liberal salary of 10,000/. 
a year; yet only the other day his fortune was roughly estimated 
at four millions sterling. The truth is that, with indefatigable 
industry, he had been assiduously watching any quantity of irons 
he might have thrust into exceedingly warm tire. It was a mere 
incident in his engagements, and as a sort of hobby, that he was 
running up the grandest hotel in the world, which was to cost 
when completed 3,000,000 dollars. His real business was gambling 
in mining stock, and the magnitude of his transactions and lia- 
bilities gives some idea of the extent and the value of mining 
undertakings in those parts. He had invested in the famous Com- 
stock mine as in most other things. A “ bonanza” was discovered 
there which promised marvels, and in the meantime sent the 
shares up with a bound. Ralston was desirous to increase his 
holding so as to get the virtual control of the whole concern, and 
he might perhaps have found it a good speculation had there been no 
organized counter-influence. But, unhappily for him, two other self- 
made men who had given up bar-keeping for metal-digging were 
in possession of the greater part of the stock. They took advantage 
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of the great millionaire’s eagerness, and accommodated him at 

idly advancing prices with shares in a trio of mining Companies 
which were interested in the Comstock. Messrs. Flood and 
O’Brien proved to be too much for Mr. Ralston. The “ bonanza” 
was a bond fide discovery, and the shareholders’ property had 
naturally risen in consequence, but Ralston had been provoked into 
buying at extravagant fancy prices. The extent of his engagements 
had been stupendous, otherwise he would probably have escaped 
with scorched fingers. As it was, he had dealt in the mine on 
behalf of his Bank of California as freely as on his personal 
account, and when the shares were falling as fast as they had 
risen, with the expedients to which he was driven, the bank's 
eredit was shaken. A run came, and there were neither funds 
nor available securities to meet it. What was worse still, 
Flood and O’Brien had turned bankers also, and of course refused 
all accommodation to the rival house. When its last over- 
tures were rejected the Bank of California had to close its 
doors, and then its directors assembled in solemn session. They 
averred that jthey had been merely the tools of Ralston; they 
reproached him with the pitfall into which he had led them, and 
demanded his immediate resignation. He resigned accordingly, 
left them, and repaired to a bathing establishment; and while they 
were still sitting the news was brought that their late president 
had been drowned. It seems doubtful whether agitation had 
brought on a fit or whether he had deliberately decided on suicide. 
If the statement should be confirmed that the day before his death 
he had executed an assignment of his whole property for the benetit 
of his creditors, we may assume that the latter suggestion is the 
more probable. 

The sequel of the story, so far as we know it, is almost more 
sensational than the story itself. By a course of most reckless 
speculation, to say the least of it, Ralston had thrown the great 
city into a ic which must have cost many of the citizens 
dearly. He had made ducks and drakes of the funds of a large 
body of confiding shareholders, and probably many of his con- 
stituents have been ruined. Yet, when it was known that he was 
actually dead, he was raised into something like a martyr. The 
Stock Seashangs, which his proceedings had convulsed to its founda- 
tions, sent deputations to condole with his widow, while his 
funeral is described as “the most imposing event ever witnessed 
in the city,” and twenty thousand people crowded to the services 
on the occasion. To a certain extent we can understand this. 
Ralston was notorious as “a good fellow,” as well as a bold 
speculator, and he had long been considered a glory to his city. 
Tie had his town mansion, where he extended overflowing 
hospitality to all and sundry; and he had his seat in the neigh- 
bourhood, which he had made a show place, lavishing fabulous 
sums upon it. What is more, his hand was always in his pocket, 
his money streamed out almost as freely as it poured in, and he is 
said never to have stinted his charity in answer to endless appeals. 
It is not altogether to the discredit of the Californians that they 
forgave much to the man they had idolized, and refused to be hard 
u him in his fall, heavily as they suffered by it. But, when 
alt is said, the fact shows a strange laxity of moral principle, and 
an inveterate sympathy with the spirit of foolhardy speculation. 
The inhabitants of the States on the Pacific seaboard and of the 
rising Territories lying behind them are understood to be sharp 
enough and fairly able to take care of themselves; but from this 
sudden collapse of one of their best-established reputations, we 
may infer a condition of their commercial and credit system which 
might terrify the boldest among our English dealers in time 
bargains, to say nothing of the shareholders in our Joint-Stock 
Banks. Foreign mines are ignominiously deseribed as “ rubbish ” 
on the London Stock Exchange, and, save in exceptional instances, 
are only dealt in with extreme caution. In San Francisco, on the 
contrary, a regular objects of investment with the leading 
capitalists. Even where these mines are not “ wild cat,” or mere 
traps for the unwary, we see that their stock may be inflated to 
values as illusory as the bulbs from the Haarlem Gardens in the 
time of the Dutch tulip mania. We fancy that there are not a few 
Englishmen interested in American mines. We know that schemes 
too visibly water-logged to be launched out there are sometimes 
sent over to Europe to be floated. We have never had much faith 
in the international philanthropy that exports its best things for 
the benefit of foreigners, and, on the next oecasion of some similar 
offer being made to British investors, we should strongly recom- 
mend our countrymen to recall this story of Mr. Ralston. 


THE SWIMMING MANIA. 
HE newspapers announce almost daily a remarkable feat of 


swimming and a death by drowning, and we could wish that | 


for every person who can swim e mile there were a hundred 

ns who could swim twenty yards. People seem to be 
ignorant, not only of swimming,. but of the strength and variability 
of winds and currents. A young man has been drowned at 
Barmouth, and complaint is made in the 7tmes against the local 
authorities of that town because the spot was not indicated as 
dangerous. We are far from saying that such notices are un- 
necessary, but surely the demand for them assumes in bathers a 
great want of common sense. The wind was fresh, the tide was 
running in strongly, and the young man was carried off his legs and 
swept away. is is a that is afforded of 
this and some other accidents at the same spot. It will be re- 
membered by those who have visited the place, and may be under- 


stood by others, that the tide runs strongly into and out of the 
river, and it is possible that even a swimmer, caught by this 
current and foolishly struggling against it, might be drowned. 
The Local Board of Barmouth, who are accused of going 
to sleep over the business, might perhaps defend them- 
selves by asking what sort of notice they ought to have 
- up. The deceased, who was clerk to the School Board at 
irmingham, seems to have been deficient in knowledge equally 
important with the celebrated three Rs. But it might be 
urged in his behalf that there is very little water at Birmingham, 
and that little is very dirty, and so it is not wonderful that he 
could not swim, and knew nothing about currents. A notice might 
specify that a place is dangerous generally, or in particular states 
of weather, or to clerks to School Boards and other incompetent 
persons. But it has been pertinently asked whether, supposing 
that the local authority puts up a notice, and it is disregarded, any 
pe should be inflicted on transgressors. The inscription on a 
oard of “ dangerous” is just as likely as not to attract foolhardy 
pevsons to the spot. There used to be such boards along the Ser- 
ntine, indicating places where the regularity of slope of the 
ttom was broken by some hole. Before these boards were put 
up the situation of holes could ouly have been traditionally known, 
but this knowledge always exists, and may be acquired by those 
who will take the trouble. Many of us have known as boys every 
hole in a river for several miles, and we did not need 
to be admonished by a Local Board that a strong current 
might carry us from a place where we could stand 
to another place where we ceil rot. There is a great expanse 
of flat sand at Barmouth upon which it would probably be im- 
—_— for a person of determined suicidal tendency to drown 
imself. Why did not the clerk to the School Board of Bir- 
mingham go there? or why did he not take a machine? He 
had been several days at the place, and might have made such 
observations as would have kept him out of danger—that is, if 
he had the faculty of observing local circumstances, which perhaps 
he had not. We rather incline to the opinion of a member of 
the Local Board of Barmouth, that everybody must know that the 
place is dangerous ; but it could at least do no harm to put upa 
notice to that effect, unless indeed such notice pee attract 
more than it would deter. A visitor to Barmouth suggests that 
even the bathing-place for ladies and children is not particularly 
safe, and that a man with a boat should be on the spot to render 
assistance in case of need, which may of course be done if the 
visitors or the townsmen are willing to pay for it. But here 
again it were to be wished that recourse could be had to common 
sense. A flat sandy beach on a fine calm day with a gentl 
rising tide is as sa‘e and pleasant a place as can be imagined. 
But the same beach with a strong wind and_ current 
might be dangerous, or at least might appear so, and bathers 
might lose their presence of mind, and so their lives. 

Ail this makes us wish that the interest now excited in swim- 
ming might result in increased practice of the art. But the 
difficulty is to find water in which to practise it. We may re- 
member with gratitude some German towns where a small river 
is made to supply a capacious bath. It is unhappily difficult for 
us to copy this example, because our rivers, small or large, which 
flow near towns have tor the most part been converted into sewers. 
Still it is felt to be necessary to provide approximately clean 
water for drinking, and it would not be going much further to pro- 
vide it also for bathing. An attempt has lately been made to filter the 
water of the Thames to supply a swimming-bath, and if experience 
shows this process to be moderately successiul, it ought to be ex- 
tended. We believe that some ingenious persons have undertaken 
to teach swimming without any water atall, but we have doubts, 
perhaps unfounded, as to the practical value of such instruction. 
Lessons in swimming differ from some other lessons in this, that 
they would be willingly accepted. No compulsory powers would be 
needed to bring children to a swimming-school, and we could 
almost venture to hope that a rate levied tor erecting sueh a school 
would be paid without grumbling. The inclination of English boys 
for swimming is sufliciently shown by the fact that thirty or more 
deaths from drowning have lately occurred in the same place on a 
canal which contains probably as much filthy mud as water. The 
managers of this canal are blamed for not keeping the boys away 
from it; but that is a thing more easily talked about than done. 
Some of us may perhaps remember when there were a few places 
accessible for bathing to Londoners who were very early risers. 
Almost any extent of walking would be cheerfully undertaken for 
a swim, and it is likely that the same disposition continues, 
although opportunities tor indulging it have become almost extinct. 
But now that almost every town has its “ park” or “recreation 
ground,” it would be easy to cover some of the space dedicated to 
public use with water, and to offer instruction in swimming to all 
who wish for it. We mean, of course, that this would be easy to 
a@ town which chose to pay for it, and it deserves considera- 
tion that there are not either in town or country too many 
reservoirs of water, and, on various accounts, there could hardly 
be a greater benefit to modern England than the general esta- 
page of baths. Even Mr. Newdegate could hardly sus- 

a Jesuit of insinuating theo into a swimming lesson, 
cece be added that the utility a bath would not be com- 
promised by any wealth of architectural embellishment. If, 
therefore, any millionaire desires to benetit his country, an oppor- 
tunity now ren Let him build a bath. 

Amo e reports which daily of swimming feats, new 
Great Yarmouth, in 1835. The story, which has been before pub- 
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lished, has appeared this week in the Fimes. There were in this 
€ase no spectators, no opportunity for refreshments or cheering 
words, and the only stake was a man’s life. Brock, with two other 
men, had gone on board a Spanish brig which was off Yarmouth in 
distress, and shortly afterwards the brig capsized in a squall; all 
the other hands perished, and Broek struck out {rr the shore. It 
was 6 o’clock on an October evening, and the nearest land was six 
miles distant. With the help of a rush horse-collar Brock got rid 
of his clothes, and then nh 

to float, but retarded his swimming. After some hours he reached 
a buoy site Yarmouth, but four miles distant, and this 
was something to hold on to; but the cold night air 
might soon finish him, so he let go the buoy and steered 
for land. As he approached it the surf was breaking heavily, and 
he knew that, even if he could get through it, he could not elimb the 
eliffs and reach a house, so he turned his back to it, struck out for 
a brig, and hailed her. He was heard, and teken on board at 
1.30 A.M., having been seven anda half hours in the water, and 
having swum or floated fifteen miles. Captain Webb's exploit 
proves that there is nothing improbable in this and other similar 
stories. This week a gentleman is reported to have swum from 
Weston-super-Mare to the Steep Holm Island, a distance of nine 
miles. Another gentleman, who is said to have learned to swim 
only last year, swam from Saundersfoot to Caldy Island, off Tenby, 
a distance of seven miles. A person who is absurdly called Professor 
Cavill swam from Putney to Blackwall. He owns baths in the 
Fulham Road, and he seems, like all other teachers of the art of 
swimming, to have felt called upon to show what he could do. 
The present warm weather cannot last long, and probably the 
swimming mania will not survive a change, but at present it is in 
full force. Mr. Cavill was considerably impeded by a north-east 
breeze, which knocked up an unpleasant surf. He did his work, 
however, comfortably, and finished at about 7 P.., warm, and 
showing no sign of exhaustion. He, like Captain Webb, was 
accompanied by boats and supplied with refreshments, such as 
brandy and water and beef-tea. It will be interesting to observe 
whether any rival of Captain Webb on what are called “ tem- 
peranee prineiples ” will reveal himself. The doctrine that alcohol 
never does good and often does harm, has been lately set forth in 
much scientific detail by Dr. Richardson in the Cantor Lectures, 
delivered before the Society of Arts, and published by Macmillan 
and Co. We should like to hear from this or some other autho- 
rity an explanation of the fact that brandy is almost invariably 
administered to the performers of these swimming feats during or 
after the performance. 

The same thing occurs in winter when the ice breaks, and a 
skater gets dipped in cold water. “ He partook of stimulants, and 
was enabled to proceed to his home.” ‘This is the penny-a-liner’s 
phrase always used on sueh occasions. Another example of the 
same kind is furnished by the crowd of tourists who have been 
going up mountains and over passes during the last few weeks. It 
is of course possible that those basketed flasks which many tourists 
carry slung about their persons are a mistake. All we Say is, that 
the mistake is very generally made. It will not be denied that 
Swiss guides are a temperate set of men. Yet when they make 
out a list of supposed necessaries for an ascent, they usually 
include brandy, and we believe that the supply of this article 
does not often outlast the descent. It is a matter of duty to carry 
it up, and a matter of pleasure to drink it on coming down. There 
may of course have been ascents of mountains on “ temperance 
principles,” and there may even be a ‘eetotal Alpine Club, 
although we do not happen to have heard of it. Dr. Richardson, 
we observe, is not a mere ranter. He has no interest in “ regalia,” 
nor does he compose hymns. He professes to treat his subject 
scientifically, and we do not question the honesty of his conclusions. 
The many strong and active Englishmen whom we see mixing 
brandy with water from the streams they pass in walking would 
perhaps be stronger and more active if they drank the water pure 
and simple. If a Swiss guide has been heard to say that he feels 
rather weak and thinks he may have taken too much water, he 
may be nothing more than one of many holders of a popular de- 
lusion. Perhaps if Mr. Cavill had not taken brandy-and-water 
while he was swimming he might have swum ontothe Nore. All 
we can say is that this practice of putting brandy inside when 
there is water or snow outside deserves scientific considera- 
tion. It is nothing to the purpose to say that the effect 
is transient, if it be sufficient for the occasion. The swimmer 
wants to complete his swim, and the mountaineer wants to reach his 
summit and make his observations. We do not, however, desire 
to pursue this subject on its controversial side. We can at 
least agree with the Good Templars in praising water for 
external application, and we hope that they will agree with us 
in urging the construction of baths and the practice of swimming. 
It is distressing to hear of the thirtieth death by drowning in a 
foul canal, and as we do not believe that either schoolmasters or 
policemen will ever be able to keep boys from water, the only wise 
course is to regulate that which cannot be controlled. School 
Boards are not generally popular, but we believe that a rate for 
making a swimming-bath would be paid almost with cheerfulness. 
Boys and girls should not only be taught to swim, but instructed 
to observe and utilize the power of water, so that, although they 
might not rival the exploits of Captain Webb or Miss Beckwith, 
os nr at least know how to bathe in safety on a sandy 


with this support, which helped him | 


A NIGHT ON A MOUNTAIN. 


6 lain passion for ascending mountains threatens to develop itself 

to a troublesome extent. As new facilities for travelling are 
provided, travellers increase in number, and a few days of fine 
weather may attract to any point of interest more persons than 
can be conveniently received. It has become the custom in 
Switzerland to erect cabins in which the night may be spent 
before attempting a peak or pass, instead of sleeping, as used to be 
necessary, in the open; and it may be supposed that the energies 
both of traveller and guides would be better preserved by rest and 
shelter than by exposing them to preliminary hardship. But it is 
easy to convert one of these cabins from an accommodation into a 
nuisance, and we propose to show by an example how this may be 
done. 

The range of mountains of which Monte Rosa and the Matter- 
horn are the most conspicuous pealis is traversed by several passes 
now well known and much frequented. The highest, but not the 
most difficult, of these passes is the Lys Joch, leading from Zer- 
matt to Gressoney, in the Val de Lys. The height of this pass is 
14,252 feet, and its course is up the snow slope between the Parrot 
peak of Monte Rosa and the Lyskamm, which is such a familiar 
object to all visitors to the Riflel Hotel. In order to facilitate the 
working of this attractive pass, the landlord of an hotel at 
Gressoney has erected a cabin on the Italian side, and, supposing 
that a traveller wishes to cross from Gressoney to Zermatt, he 
would spend the night at this cabin; and ascend the 
pass in the earliest hours of the morning. Supposing 
that several travellers wished to cross the pass, they would all 
assemble with their guides and porters at this cabin, and it ha 
pened to the present writer to form one of a party thus assembled, 
which was too numerous for comfort, not to mention pleasure. He 
arrived at Gressoney la Trinité, the highest village in the Val de 
Lys, and arranged to go up to the cabin on the next afternoon with 
a guide anda porter carrying provisions. Presently afterwards 
an Italian gentleman arrived and made similar arrangements. It 
was announced that two Englishmen were at Gressoney St. Jean, 
lower down the valley, preparing to ascend to the cabin, each 
accompanied by one guide. It also happened that the landlord of 
the inn at Gressoney la Trinité selected that occasion to cross to 
Zermatt on business. Thus there were eleven persons proposing to 
occupy for the night a building which might. with moderate con- 
venience have held six. The successive parties arrived about six 
o'clock in the evening, and surveyed with limited satisfaction the 
cabin and its furniture. In the first place there was the hut, and 
about sunset on a misty evening, at the height of 10,000 ft. above the 
sea level, it is something to be assured of even imperfect covering 
for the night. The cabin is newly built of wood, and is at present 
only tco impervious to the air. <A sort of shelf furnished with a 
mattress and two blankets is intended to afford sleeping 
accommodation for two travellers. An upper shelf unfur- 
nished is probably intended for two guides. A small table, 
which when not in use may be fastened up against the 
wall, and a narrow bench, which may be let down, complete 
the fittings of the cabin. It is supplied with a kettle and pot 
for heating water and making soup, and with bowls and spoons. 
There is no fireplace, and the covking is transacted pert. the 
hut, the heating power being some preparation of petroleum, of 
which an advertisement is stuck to the wall of the Bes Supper, 
under these circumstances, is readily attainable, but sleep begins, 
on taking a view of the cabin and its destined occupants, to appear 
improbable. A porter who had come up with the two Englishmen 
from Gressoney St. Jean exhibited sonie inclination to stay and 
make a jolly night of it, but he was paid and summarily dismissed. 
The landlord from Gressoney la Trinité was in the highest spirits, 
evidently determined to enjoy his outing, and he had as much 
right to cross the Lys Joch, using the cabin on his passage, as any- 
body else, The present writer and the Italian gentleman, by priority 
of arrival, were entitled cach to a blanket and an undivided moiety 
of the mattress. Lying at length with his head touching one 
wall of the cabin, he could almost touch the other wall with his 
feet, and therefore its extreme breadth could not exceed six and a 
halffeet. Itmay beinferred, from observations which will be presently 
recorded, that the length of the cabin would be at the outside 
eight feet. Within this space eleven full-grown men, of whom 
six at least were of the stature of six feet or more, were destined 
to pass the night. The guides, with much patience and good 
humour, remained outside in the cold while they prepared their 
masters’ suppers and took their own, but at last the moment arrived 
for the party to make itself comfortable for the night. 

It may be safely asserted that from that moment to day- 
break the aggregate slumbers of these eleven men did not amount 
to five minutes. Some of the travellers wished the cabin 
door to be kept open to the extent of an inch or two, but 
the guides, who had no blankets or wrappers, wished it to be shut, 
and shut it was. No figure of speech that readily occurs is ade- 
quate to describe the state of things which tollowed. We have 
heard of the Little Ease, of the Black Hole of Calcutta, of herrings 
in a barrel, of stewing in your own gravy, and some master of 
forcible expression once said that he was as snug as a bug in a rug. 
The guides elected a president for the night, and at first let down 
the table and fixed up the bench, and, seating themselves on it and 
on the edge of the traveller's shelf, smoked and played at cards. 
It occurred to the writer that, if he were going to slee upon a 
floor, he would not spend the evening in expectorating all over it ; 
but that is purely a matter of taste. At last the amusements of 
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the evening ceased, and it became ntly necessary to arrange 
the party for the night. The four eoondian were long since dis- 
— upon their shelves. One of the porters crept under the 

west shelf, which was about eighteen inches or two feet above 
the floor, and there remained night, still and silent, except 
occasionally emitting a sound like the Ghost in Hamlet when he 
says from underground “Swear.” Allowing eighteen inches for 
the breadth of the porter’s body, and deducting this from the 
length of the room, there would be a space of six and a half feet 
measurement each way, in which, under the direction of the pre- 
sident, the remaining five members of the party might arrange 
themselves as they might find most convenient and agreeable. It 
is believed, however, that these dimensions are an outside esti- 
mate, because we do not remember to have seen any of the 
five occupants of the ground floor lying at length, and when a 


_match was struck to see the time, one of the guides, whose 


stature was at least six feet three, bore on his face an 
expression of subdued agony not to be forgotten. Lights 
were put out when the party had been as_ neatly 

ked as possible, and silence, but not sleep, prevailed. When 
it seemed that the night must be far spent, a candle was lighted, 
and to the severe disappointment of the whole party 1t proved to 
be only two o'clock. it was useless to stir for another hour, and 
for that space the horrors of night resumed their sway. About 
three o'clock the travellers rose, and seated themselves upon the 
lower shelf to take breakfast, and it was really pitiable to see the 
guides creep into their masters’ places, and fall so soundly asleep 
that they were with difficulty roused to make preparations for 
departure. If any expectations had been entertained of hot 
chocolate for breakfast, they were disappointed, and the party had 
to content itself with wine. It should have been mentioned that 
the only mitigation of the night’s misery was the introduction of 
a can of ice-cold water, which was served all round, and helped 
to make the stifling heat supportable. Blankets were of course 
useless, except for the few moments when the night air rushed in 
at the open door. That cabin, be it observed, contained not only 
eleven men, but the same number of sets of garments which had 
borne all varieties of storm and sunshine, and of pairs of heavily 
nailed well-greased boots. One of the guides, handing to his master a 
knapsack for a pillow, either forgot that it contained the next morn- 
ing’s breakfast, or considered the circumstance immaterial. In 
the morning, on producing from this store a battered egg, he plea- 
santly remarked ‘* Vous vous étes couché sur cet ceuf.” There were 
numerous jokes about first-class places, and first, second, and third 
floors, and all bore their troubles with exemplary patience and 
good humour, but they were not the lesssupremely miserable. ‘The 
tall guide already mentioned, when the table which had been let 
down for breakfast was not in use, curled himself into a 


space of less than nine square feet, and attempted to go | 
to sleep. He looked, to use a vulgar metaphor, like a | 


ha’porth of soap after a hard day’s wash, and if there had been 
any serious work to do the next day it might not have been alto- 
gether prudent to subject him and his fellows to the depressing 
influences of such a night. Nerve and energy could hardly be at 
their best after six or seven hours of unrelieved torture. 

However, at 4.30 A.M. there was light enough to proceed. The 
cooking uteusils were replaced, and a liberal supply of egg shells and 
ashes of cigars was left for the next occupants of the hut. A brilliant 
morning gradually revealed itself, and the passage of the Lys Joch 
was transacted with no incident calling for remark. One at least of 
the travellers went to bed that night at Zermatt without giving 
any order to be called next morning. It may be asked whether, if 
the door must be closed, there are or could be no other means of 
ventilating a cabin at night. There certainly was a window to 
this cabin, but not, it is believed, of the kind which is called upon 
the stage “ practicable.” Ingenuity has been so much exercised in 
providing travellers with portable necessaries of all kinds, that it 
would be easy to supply a knapsack with a long and strong 
gimlet suitable for boring holes in the side of a hut to let in the 
air. It may also be observed that, although this particular hut is 
fresh from the builder's hands, and tight, staunch, and strong as an 
A 1 ship, these qualities have a tendency to exhaust themselves 
amid the atmospheric influences of an altitude of ten thousand feet. 
Probably few travellers have had to complain of suffering from 
heat during a night passed at such an elevation. Last year this 
cabin did not exist, and in order to pass the Lys Joch from the 
Italian side the most convenient plan was to betake oneself over- 
night to a chalet high up in the valley of Alagna-Sesia, where the 
ringing of cattle bells and other local concomitants of a night in a 
chalet were to be enjoyed in full perfection. The hut lately 
erected cuts off some three hours’ walking from the work 
of actually ing the Lys Joch, and thus renders this 
grand pass more accessible than it has hitherto been. It follows 


that many more people than before will want to “ do” this pass, , 


and unless the hut be enlarged the discomfort of overcrowding is 
likely in fair weather to be frequently experienced. It is perhaps 
surprising that, with stone so plentitul all around, this hut should 
have been built of wood, which must have been shaped at and 
carried up from Gressoney. It would be easy, however, to add 
to it a rough structure of stone in which half-a-dozen guides and 


| all the difficulties of a stiff is admirable. Few Englishmen 
| can 7 more than paca aca and even in the descent of the 
| Lys Joch there are some awkward corners where a few pounds 
weight on the back might upset one into a bottomless crevasse. 
But the natives never seem to mind. For a sufficient considera- 
tion they would carry up a four-post bedstead and a bath to a 
height of ten thousand feet. Early habit has much to do with 
this, and probably nature in successive generations has adapted the 
Swiss mountaineers to the labour by which they earn their bread. 
Since the extinction of the London porters, we seldom see at home 
weights carried on the back. But in Switzerland men, women, 
and children all practise at this work, and probably the passion of 
Englishmen for traversing high passes with well-filled knapsacks 
will afford plentiful encouragement to the natives in this branch 
of industry. 

The remark that increase of accommodation brings increase of 
| occupants will probably be found true of hotels as well as of 
| huts. A well-known proprietor of two hotels at Zermatt and 
| one upon the Riffelberg, has lately opened the new dining-room 
| which he has added to the Hétel du Mont Cervin at Zermatt. 

This room will seat comfortably 200 guests, and when the new 
buildings now in hand are completed the hotel will contain 
| 220 beds. There will also be rooms for reading, smoking, 
and conversation, and the range of the premises, which wi 

include a flower garden and shrubbery, will be almost to 
the English church. Some of the new bedrooms which are 
already tinished afford a delightful prospect of the Matterhorn and 
| adjacent glaciers. In fact, the plan of these improvements in- 
| cludes all that can well be done for loungers, and as provision for 
; wet days. Active walkers on fine days can take care of themselves 
at Zermatt. But as soon as it becomes known that there is a 
large and complete hotel at a place moderately accessible, tourists 
will flock to it. There will more visitors to Zermatt, and, 
unless fashion changes, more climbers of the Matterhorn ; and it 
will soon come to this, that either the hut which M. Seiler 
has built on that mountain must be enlarged, or persons 
who wish to ascend it will have to put down their names 
and take their turns. There are, however, other mountains 
in the neighbourhood to which the attention of climbers might 
conveniently be transferred, and thus the disagreeable alternative 
between frost-bites and a Turkish bath would be avoided. At 
present Zermatt is rather decidedly an English place; but when 
the accommodation is enlarged it will probably become a more 
general resort. We could not, if we would, keep it to ourselves, 
| and we must allow that larger bedrooms and more elbow-room at 
| dinner are advantages for which something of exclusiveness may be 
sacriliced with moderate regret. 


THE PORTER OF HAVRE. 


= could hardly be a better opportunity for the production 
of a new opera than the return of Mr. Santley to the operatic 
stage. He is probably the only baritone singer who can compare 
with M. Faure in excellence; and it is to be hoped that his ap- 
pearance with Mr. Carl Rosa’s company in what is called English 
opera (the English being confined thus far to the words) may be 
the prelude to his re-appearance in what, for a like reason, is 
called Italian opera. 

Signor Cagnoni, the composer of the opera in which Mr. Santley 
takes the principal part, is known best by his short comic opera 
of Don Bucefalo, in which there is a great deal of music which is 
both bright and funny. In the Porter of Havre there are several 
passages which are lively and pleasant, and many which are 
pretty ; but the composer here has had to deal with a subject 
which demands great command of gaiety and of pathos, and he 
has not always succeeded in rising to the level required in either 
instance. Without Mr. Santley’s singing and acting the Porter of 
Havre might not obtain any marked success. The greatest 
works, however, depend much upon the skill and power 
of their interpreters, and it is needless to imagine what 
might be the effect of Signor Cagnoni's music under less 
favourable circumstances. The book of the opera, as may 
be guessed from its name, is taken from Les Crochets du Pere 
| Martin, in the English version of which, under the title of the 
| Torter’s Knot, Mr. Robson made a striking impression by his 
‘acting. The plot of the opera is developed ina sequence of scenes 
| somewhat different from that employed in the play; and the 
| maysterivus law which forbids an opera to be played in the costume 
| of the present day has put the time of action back before the date 

of trousers and tail hats. Something is gained no doubt in pictur- 
| esqueness by this change, but the custom which dictates it is 
senseless. There is surely no greater difficulty in singing than in 
| acting in the costume of everyday life, and it would be quite as 
| reasunable to play the Demi-Monde in the costume of the last 
‘century as La Zraviata, Signor Cagnoni’s opera opens in the 
garden of a house at Auteuil occupied by Armand, son of Martin, 
| who, having acquired a competence in following his trade as a 
porter, has sent his son to Paris to study law, and fondly hopes 


porters might keep themselves warm at night. The principle of | that he will make himself a name and a fortune. Armand’s name, 


these huts somewhat resembles that of the Eastern caravanserais. 
You are sure of shelter and must provide yourself with food, and 
as a Swiss porter will carry anything anywhere, it is your own 
fault if you arrive at a hut insutticiently provided. The steadiness 
with which these men carry their up and down through 


| however, is in fact known by his dissoluteness, and his fortune 
| consists in a collection of debts. As the curtain rises, to quote from 
| the book, “a party of students, grisettes, and opera dancers have 
{just leit off dancing.” This is not strictly true, as the 
| opera dancers are still dancing; and it is not a little remark- 
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ble tha: they have chosen to come, it may be presumed 
vom Pais, to a party at Armand’s house in Auteuil in 
he shor‘ skirts and tights of the ballet. The music, however, to 
vhich tley dance, and the chorus sung by those who are not em- 
loyed-n dancing, is lively and pretty, and leads up well to the 
ntrane of Armand, which is quickly followed by the news that 
iis faher has just arrived to visit him, and the consequent hiding 
,warOf guests and glasses. There is something rather affected in 
heprelude to Martin’s appearance while the stage is empty; 
. Ind of effect which seems to belong more properly to 
ypa of a graver order than the Porter of Havre. Martin enters 
,ompanied by Amélie, his niece, destined to become Armand’s 
ye, and the interval between their arrival and Armand's coming 
tteceive them is filled bya duet of considerable melody and 
fling, which was well sung both by Mr. Santley and Miss 
arsée. Mr. Santley’s singing was perhaps yet more remarkable 
rits excellence in the recitative which ensues after Armand comes 
at from the house. In the latter part of this he used a 
aake with surprising effect. Not less good was his acting. A 
inger of Mr. Santley’s power might well S excused if his acting 
ell somewhat short in a part which is associated with the per- 
formance of such actorsas M. Ravebhand Mr. Robson; and it is 
Mr. Santley’s merit that he does not fall short. It is the greater 
merit, inasmuch as when Mr, Santley first appeared some years ago 
in opera, his acting was remarkable only for its stiffness; and 
it is by dint of work that he has risen to his present dis- 
tinction as an actor. It would be a good thing if some other 
singers would imitate him in this as well as in other respects. 
The simplicity and good humour of Martin, and his pride in his 
son and delight at seeing him again, are expressed in this scene by 
Mr. Santley with a just appreciation, and without a touch of ex- 
aggeration. The scene between him and the two young people is 
interrupted by tlie entrance of Charanzon, the money-lender, accom- 
panied by Félicien, a friend of Armand’s, and Olympia, a leading 
spirit in the party assembled, who combine to prevent Charanzon 
from asserting his demands or revealing his protession in the pre- 
sence of Martin and Amélie. There is-some comic force in the 
music of this scene, where the hidden guests peep out occasionally 
from behind the balcony, while Charanzon and Olympia are intro- 
duced to Martin as his son’s high-born clients. The scene concludes 
with a triumphant chorus by the guests after Martin has gone back 
to Havre with Amélie. 

The second act in Martin's cottage at Havre, and opens 
with a pretty song for Amélie, sung with a good deal of expression 
by Miss Hersée. Upon this tollows the entrance of Armand, and 
consequent rejoicing of the family. There is much brightness in 
the air in which Martin directs his wife to make arrangements for 
dinner, to which he has invited Captain Dubourg, a naval friend ; 
and here, as before, the joyous energy of Mr. Santley’s acting added to 
the impression caused by his fine singing. His best opportunity, 
however, is found in the interview with Charanzon, who calls to 
demand payment of Armand’s debt—thirty thousand francs, The 
first look of suspicion, and the gradual change to conviction and 
overwhelming grief, were admirably rendered ; and the singer dis- 
played a singular power in his delivery of the passage wherein he 
gives way to his sorrow, and implores Charanzon to conceal his 
intelligence from Armand’s mother. One wonders indeed why 
Mr. Santley, with so excellent a conception of the pathetic, does not 
succeed in producing tones which touch the heart yet more nearly. 
The singer's exit with bowed head and faltering steps, just after he 
has driven Charanzon from the room in a iury aroused by his 
insolent grasping, is very effective. Charanzon is better sung than 
acted by Mr. Ludwig, who gives him none of the oily respectability 
which belongs to himin the French play. This, however, may be 
more the fault of the writer of the opera’s words than of the 
singer. The second scene of this act takes place in the garden 
of Martin's house where Félicien and Captain Dubourg arrive 
to dinner. in, to account for his evident depression, 
invents a story of a neighbour's misfortune, caused by rash 
speculating on the Bourse and his son’s extravagance. The 
son he begs Captain Dubourg to take to sea with him, and 
despatches his wife and niece to make a bundle of Armand’s 
clothes, which will, he says, fit his neighbour's son. ‘The 
bundle and the voyage are of course really intended for 
Armand. Considering that he is going away ior an indefinite 
time the small size of the bundle prepared is noteworthy. Perhaps 
if Armand’s mother had known that it was for her own, and not 
her neighbour's, son that the bundle was intended she might have 
made it larger. Mr. Santley’s acting throughout this scene is ex- 
cellent in conception and execution. His gesture as he sees 
Armand go away is especially fine. The act concludes by his 

ing his wife and niece, in order to screen Armand, that it is he, 
not his neighbour, who has ruined himself by speculation, and that 
for that reason his son has gone tosea. ‘The situation is eflective, 
and is well sustained by all concerned in it. The wife is well 
ares and sung by Mrs. Aynsley Cook, as is the small part of 
aptain Dubourg by Mr. Aynsley Cook, whose costume, it may be 
observed, is a curious combination of the dress of an Albanian, a 
river sailor, and @ pirate in a nautical melodrama. Nothing has 
yet been said of Mr. Packard, who plays Armand, and uses a pretty 
voice with correctness and feeling. As yet he has no power of 
ony, Se that, as has been already observed, is a thing which 
may uired. 


‘The last act is in an open at Havre, and begins with a 
spirited chorus of sailors, ars the terrors of —_ which 
has just occurred. Félicien is present, having peen reduced to 


become a postman, and to him enters Charanzon with Olympia, 
whom he has imprudently married, and endowed with all his 
fortune. Martin presently appears with his truck, having taken 
to his old employment as a porter. There is an opportunity 
which is not missed by Mr. Santley for a fine piece of acting in 
his scornful refusal of the money offered to him by Olympia; and 
one of Mr. Santley’s best efforts in vocal execution and expression 
is found in the prayer which he makes when he falls exhausted by 
the heavy burden which he is wheeling. A deep impression is 
made by the singer's representation of Martin’s suffering; and it 
is a relief when he comes on once more bright and joyous at the 
news of the return of Armand, who has behaved with great gal- 
lantry in a shipwreck. The opera concludes with the happiness of 
Martin and his family and the discomfiture of Charanzon, whose 
wife has decamped with all his money. The most striking piece 
of music in this att is a song for Olympia, sung with spirit by 
Miss Yorke, who has some fine low notes. ere strength is- 
most wanted—that is, in the music s by Martin, and accom-- 
panying his entrances and exits—Signor oni is weakest. The 
constantly recurring phrase which he employs has no particular 
merit, and becomes tedious; and he has fallen into the not un- 
common mistake of thinking that pathos is secured by monotony. 
The same kind of mistake led M. Rienie in his Hamlet to write 
the music for the Ghost, or the Spectre as he is called in the book 
of the French opera, in a monotonous drone which is intended to 
be impressive and is indescribably wearisome. But M. Thomas 
is not singular in his belief that dulness of speech indicates the 
supernatural ; the creed is common to most actors. To the chorus 
at the Princess’s Theatre and to Mr. Carl Rosa’s orchestra, con- 
ducted by himself, much praise is due; if we should point out any 
fault in the conductor, it would be the tendency which grows 
more and more common to drown the singers’ voices with the in- 
struments, 


THE ST. LEGER. 


LF eon year, it will be remembered, the great autumn three- 
year-old race was spoiled by the withdrawal, at the very last 
moment, of George Frederick, whose meeting with Apology had 
heen looked forward to for months. This year other accidents 
have happened to mar the interest of the St. Leger, and to cause 
its issue to be regarded with a feeling of indifference rather 
than excitement. In the first place, neither Galopin, winner of the 
Derby, nor Spinaway, winner of the Oaks, was among the entries ; 
Holy Friar was disqualified through the death of his nominator ; 
and then Camballo, the winner of the Two Thousand Guineas, and 
Salvator, winner of the French Derby and the Grand Prix, failed 
to stand their preparations, and were struck out before the day. 
Furthermore, Claremont, the second in the Derby when not fully 
wound up, and by many looked upon as a likely horse to improve 
during the summer and to exhibit his real merits at Doncaster, 
had gone backwards instead of forwards, and, after occupying a 
dubious position during the summer, was struck out on the eve of 
the race. Thus, through one unfortunate casualty and another, 
the contest was left to a string of second-rate horses hardly one of 
which was on public running within a stone of the Derby winner. 
We ought perhaps to make an exception in favour of St. Cyr, who 
in the French Derby ran Salvator to a head; but his subsequent 
performances were not up to the same standard of merit, and it 
was remarked that, while he was victorious-over mile-and-a-half 
courses, when he attempted a longer distance he was invariably 
unsuccessful, and this fact did not say much for his chance at Don- 
caster. The other French representative, Rabagas II., was on his 
latest public running about the equal of St. Cyr; at least he beat 
M. Lupin’s horse by three lengths over a mile and seven furlongs 
course at Caen, and was beaten in turn by him at Deauville over a 
mile and a half course. Then we come to the Anglo-French horse 
Gilbert, whose claims to consideration rested on his defeat of Spin- 
away and Earl of Dartrey at Ascot. Against that solitary victory, 
however, were set his defeats in the Two Thousand and the Derby, 
in neither of which races he showed to any advantage. More- 
over, it was plain to any observer that all Lord Falmouth’s horses 
were altogether out of form at Ascot, while Earl of Dartrey 
is so uncertain a horse that little reliance can be placed on 
his running. Undoubtedly Earl of Dartrey’s victory in the Prince 
of Wales's Stakes at Ascot was a good performance, and, taken by 
itself, would have justified his being made a prominent favourite 
for the St. Leger, considering the generally moderate quality of the 
field. But the running of Mr. Savile’s bane at Stockbridge and 
Goodwood—not to speak of his defeat in the Ascot Derby—was 
such as to seriously tarnish his reputation. At Stockbridge he 
could only just beat Town Crier by a head, and at Goodwood he 
was beaten first by Craig Millar, and afterwards by Dreadnought. 
Still it was said that Karl of Dartrey went off after Ascot and 
was not himself at Goodwood—in which case it was almost a pity 
to run him—but had been doing very well since ; so that his friends 
indulged the hope that when the St, Leger day came he would 
nye that he had returned to the form he exhibited on the first 

y of the Ascot meeting. It was impossible, however, to deny 
that he was a queer-tempered horse, and not always disposed to do 
his best ; and the danger of trusting to such animals in big races 
is, we should think, sutliciently well known by this time. Or Balfe 
and New Holland we need only say that the former has 


never shown staying powers, nor the latter anything approachi 
to first-class form; and ” of Craig Millar, —— — 
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Breechloader we may remark that a study of their performances 
would lead to the conclusion that not one of the trio was likely 
to be formidable in a contest of first-class importance unless by 
accident the field was of most moderate quality. The wretched 
exhibition of Craig Millar in his deciding heat with Bay of Naples 
and at Ascot was of itself sufficient to deter most persons from 
supporting a horse so obviously devoid of stoutness and stamina. 
Finally, we may say of Dreadnought that last year he was a Zood- 
looking horse who was never thoroughly wound up, and that this 
oe his solitary victory over Earl of Dartrey at Goodwood must 


taken for what it was worth under the circumstances to which | 


we have previously referred. Dreadnought’s principal recom- 
mendation lay in the fact of his being a stabie companion of 
Spinaway, and it was known that, taking the line through her, his 
trainer would be able to form a pretty accurate guess of what the 
son of Young Melbourne would be able to accomplish in the St. 


hus it will be seen that on the whole the quality of the 
competitors for the great Northern race was most moderate ; and 
though it was likely that for this very reason the field might be 
swelled by the addition of a certain number of handicap horses, the 
search for a promising outsider was attended with little success. 
There were whispers, indeed, that St. Leger, the high-priced son of 
Trumpeter and Marigold, who was a prominent favourite for the 
Great Yorkshire Handicap, had pretensions to fly at higher game, 
and might prove as good on the great dayas any of the favourites. St. 
Leger’s antecedents were not very magnificent, for after winning the 
Newmarket Handicap—and that he only secured after a scrambling 
and unsatisfactory finish with Peeping Tom—he failed on five oc- 
casions to attract the notice of the judge. One thing, however, 
was evident, that if his trainer considered he had a chance for the 
St. Leger with 8st. 10}bs. on his back, he was bound to win the 
Great Yorkshire Handicap with 6 st. 2 lbs. ; and, to do him justice, 
he accomplished this preliminary feat cleverly, if not easily, 
winning by a length anda half from Louise Victoria, Freeman, and 
a good field. And it was quite right that, after that victory, he 
should come into prominent notice for the great race, although | 
winning a handicap and winning a weight-for-age race are two 
very ditferent matters; and it is no light task tor a three-year- 
old to do the trying mile and three-quarters on two successive 


days. 

The visitors to the racecourse in the early morning were as 
numerous as ever, but the universal verdict was that there was 
very little worth seeing. St. Cyr was not liked, and indeed it 
was roundly asserted that he was lame; Gilbert's action and style 
of going won him many more enemies than friends ; Dreadnought 
was considered too big; and Earl of Dartrey too light; Balfe 
looked, as usual, smart and full of quality; and the appearance of 
Seymour was deemed satisfactory. The critics shook their heads, 
however, and declared that there was not a real Leger horse in the 
lot, and that anything might win. When people have come to the 
conclusion that any one of a dozen or fifteen competitors has as 
good a chance as his neighbours, the difficulty of discovering 
which the particular one will be that the judge will proclaim the 
winner is materially increased. Hence, almost up to the last, 
opinions as to the issue of the race were either surprisingly contra- 
dictory, or people refrained from arriving at any definite opinion 
whatever; the public had no real favourite, and the partisans of 
the various stables supported their several candidates with singular 
lukewarmness. Matters did not mend much when the day of the 
race arrived, and the preliminary inspection took place in the 
paddock. To the question which everybody asks everybody on 
such occasions, What looks well and what looks ill? everybody 
answered that nothing looked well. One horse was big and un- 
gainly, another was common and coarse, a third was undersized 
and mean-locking, a fourth had a suspicious leg, a fifth was dull in 
his coat and overtrained, a sixth looked soft and deficient in 
muscle, and so on through the whole string. The levée 
in the dock was, as may be guessed, not very numer- 
ously attended, and was very soon over; while backers regarded 
the race with such apathy, that up to the very last moment 
there was no very conspicuous favourite for money. We do not 
concern ourselves much with betting matters, but we may mention, 
as a curiosity of racing, that, on inquiring the current state of the 
odds, we were informed that we could have five to one about any 
horse we liked to choose, and six to one about most of the 
remainder. 

In addition to the horses we have mentioned, the field included 
Seymour, Breechloader, Perkin Warbeck, New Holland, and 
Dalbreck, so that altogether thirteen ruuners came to the post. 
In the preliminary canter Seymour, Balfe, Craig Millar, and Earl 
of Dartrey were perhaps the most liked, and certainly nothing moved 
with greater ease and freedom than the first-named of these four. At 


the same time he gave signs of a fretfulness of disposition which | 


was more fully displayed when the starter took them in hand. 
In fact, the start was delayed for quite a quarter of an hour 
by the vagaries of Seymour, who showed a desire to get away 
in front of his companions when they were not marshalled | 
in line, and a great unwillingness to join them when they were 
only waiting for him. At length the flag fell to a fair) 
start, and Seymour at once rushed to the front, closely 
attended by New Holland, whose mission was to make 
the running for his stable companion Balfe. St. Leger, Perkin 
Warbeck, and Rabagas II. were for some distance the immediate 
attendants of the two leaders, while Gilbert occupied a good pesi- 
tion, and Earl of Dartrey figured conspicuously in the rear. After 


a time Mr. Savile's horse began to take a better place, while Balfe, 
on the retirement of his stable companion, joined the leading 
division. Up to the Red House the field were pretty well 
together, as might have been expected when a number of moderate 
horses meet in a race; but, coming down to the bend into the 
straight, Perkin Warbeck was beaten, and soon after Fordham was 
observed to be hard at work on Gilbert. On eutering the straight 
Seymour held a decided advantage, but almost immediately aiter 
he broke down badly, and the lead was then left with Craig 
Millar, Earl of Dartrey, and Balfe—St. Leger, who had lost a good 
deal of ground in making the turn, being their nearest attendant. 
The contest between the three was well sustained up the straight 
till opposite the Stand, when Chaloner called on Craig Millar, and 
Mr. Crawfurd’s horse, drawing away, won easily by three lengths. 
A good fight for second honours between LFarl of Dartrey 
and Balfe resulted in favour of Prince Soltykoff’s elegant 
little horse by half a length, while St. Leger, who acquitted 
himself very fairly well, was a good fourth, Of the remainder, 
Seymour, as we have said, broke down, and could with ditticulty 
hobble into the paddock. He was going so well at the time when 
he met with the accident, that he must have very nearly won had 
he stood up to the end. Gilbert pulled up very leg-weary, if not 
lame, and Dreadnought’s appearance on his return to the paddock 
showed plainly how small an amount of work he must have done. 
That a notorious non-stayer like Balfe should be second in the St. 
Leger was an additional proof of the moderate quality of the field, 
yet it would hardly have created surprise had he succeeded in 

ating Craig Millar. Mr. Crawfurd’s sah has always run soft, 
and on Wednesday his appearance gained him few friends, though 
it must be said that his colour—a washed-out chestnut—is calcu- 
lated to prejudice people against him. Craig Millar has not only 
by his Doncaster victory confirmed the truth of his Goodwood 
running, but has improved upon it, increasing to three lengths the 
length by which he then beat Earl of Dartrey. The success of 
Craig Millar was popular, for he was ridden by a Northern 
jockey, Chaloner, who is deservedly held in high esteem in York- 
shire, and who has now won the great Doncaster race no less 
than five times. 


REVIEWS. 


RANKE’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND.* 


HE Delegates of the Oxford Press are to be thanked for 
giving us this translation of a large part of our own history 
as written by a veteran historian of another land. Englishmen 
have reason to feel at once pride and shame when they see how 
ta share of attention English history draws to itself among 
the scholars of the Continent, how many volumes foreign scholars 
have written on English matters, and how very little England has 
given back in the way of elucidation of Continental history. Every 
student of our own early antiquities knows how much help is 
given by German scholars who have taken in hand either the 
— subject of English constitutional history or some particular 
ranch of it. So in later times the long controversy about Eliza- 
beth and Mary has drawn forth as much discussion in other lands as 
it has in their own island. Here we can again trace our later history, 
as it is treated by a veteran historical writer, who deals with the 
history of England, during the times to the study of which he has 
speciaily given himself, as one part of a general survey of European 
history. There can be no greater witness to the intrinsic importance 
of English history, to the part which England has played in the 
general affairs of the world, than the fact that English history 
should be thus recognized by Continental writers as an essential 
of their own subject. And this comes out yet more strongly 
in the times with which our present historian, the famous Ranke, 
has chiefly to deal. The main subject of his present work is Eng- 
lish history in the seventeenth century. During a great part of 
that century England looks very much like a secondary power in 
Europe. The days of Cromwell and the days of William of Orange 
alternate with the two periods of Stuart kingship, in which Eng- 
land, either occupied by her own affairs or kept back by the policy 
or lack of policy of her kings, seems to hold no place in Europe at 
all. The impression which a reader of English history gets trom 
his own history, as told by English writers, is that, during the time 
of the great Thirty Years’ War, we were always eager for the reco- 
very of the Palatinate, but that, as a nation, we did nothing to 
recover it. We get glimpses ever and anon of dealings with 
foreign Powers, and of changes of policy with regard to foreign 
Powers. But the general impression which we get of our own 
history during the reigns of James the First and Charles the First 
is that it is almost wholly an internal history. We hear of foreign 
affairs now and then in a vague, unconnected, and seemingh 
purposeless fashion, in marked contrast to certain other times, bot 
earlier and later. And, in that rough kind of way in which alone such 
general impressions are either true or false, we cannot say that the 
impression is a wrong one. It is a mistake to suppose either that 
England was without influence on other countries, or that other 
countries were without influence on England ; but the influence on 
either side is not of the kind which stands out among the great 
events of the time. The ordinary reader may perhaps be forgiven 


* A History of England, vrincipally in the Seventeenth Century. 
Leopold von Kanke. 6 vols. Oxturd: at the Clarendon ress. 1875. ad 
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if, from most of our own historians of the Civil War, he carries away 
little more than the fact that, even after England and Scotland 
had but a single king, there were men both in France and Scotland 
who remembered the old times when France and Scotland had 
been allied against England. From Ranke he may learn how 
much of really busy negotiation went on at this time between 
France and one Scottish party. Here we have the history of 
England during those times, written by a great Continental scholar 
from a Continental point of view, whose main object is to deal 
with the history of England, not asa piece of isolated internal 
history, but in its bearings as part of the general history of Europe. 
We feel thankful to our new guide for the matter which he has 
brought together, illustrating the foreign relations of England 
during the first two Stuart reigns. We are amazed at its 
positive amount; yet we feel that, after all, the common impres- 
sion is not very far wrong. In all ages there is a great deal 
of diplomacy going on between different States which has a cer- 
tain influence on the course of affairs, without having any right 
to be set down among the great causes of events. Diplomacy of 
this kind often attracts but little attention at the time, for indeed it 
is, for the most part, in its own nature secret. For the same reason, 
till the general ransacking of diplomatic archives in late years, it 
was not likely to draw to itself much attention at the hands of 
later historians. It is most important that materials of this kind 
should be valued at their full value, but not at more than their full 
value, In the hands of such an historian as Ranke we have the 
best opportunity of estimating them at their full value. He has 
been far too long at his work to be tempted by the charm of mere 
novelty, or to run off in reckless pursuit of some taking theory. 
Looking at things under his guidance, we see that, in the time of 
Charles the First, which is the time we are specially thinking of, 
the intercourse between England and foreign courts was much 
more busy and more important than one would think from the 
ordinary aspect of English history during that time. Even with- 
out Ranke’s help, even without foreign materials of any kind, we 
might be led to the same conclusion ‘by merely looking through a 
calendar of contemporary State papers. Ly Ranke’s help we see 
all this much moreclearly than we can see it from the other side. We 
learn that England was by no means so isolated as we are tempted 
to think. We learn that men in England were thinking much 
more of foreign matters, and that men abroad were thinking much 
more of English matters, than we should suppose at first sight. But 
we also learn that, after all, things were not so very different from 
what we had before fancied. The general impression after all is 
not wrong. We were always having some little dealings with 
foreign Powers, and foreign Powers were always having some little 
dealings with us, but on the whole we really managed our own 
affairs for ourselves. 

The great value of Ranke’s work, then, is its setting before us 
some of the most important periods of English history in the light 
in which they seem when looked at from a point of view in which 
England is not the chief centre. The strength of the book lies in 
the periods to which it is specially devoted. The sketch of early 
times is poor enough, and it shows how very superficially a scholar 
so great within his own range must have looked at times which 
were not his immediate business. Naturally the work improves as 
it gets nearer to the times of which its author is confessedly 
master, and it may be looked on as really beginning with the 
Tudor dynasty. But even then it is only beginning. The Tudor 
times are not dealt with on at all the same scale as the times that 
follow, and the reign of Henry the Eighth at least is treated with 
less reference to external affairs than we might have looked for. 
The broad outlines of that memorable reign are clearly seen and 
firmly grasped; but we feel throughout that we are walking with 
one who looks at the matter only from the outside. Ranke is the 
last man to be carried away by mere fancies ; he is always calm, fair, 
and rational in his estimates; hut he has not that living under- 
standing of Henry and his work which probably none but an Eng- 
lishman can have. That streak of silver sea does make a ditlerence. 
We are a peculiar people. Perhaps we do not fully understand our- 
selves; certainly nobody else fully understands us. We feel this 
as we go along over our history under the guidance of Ranke. 
We learn something at every step; we understand ourselves the 
better for looking at ourselves through Continental spectacles; 
but we still feel that Ranke is not at home with our foreiathers in 
the way in which, with Ranke’s amount of knowledge, we might 
be at home with them ourselves. The historical position of 
Henry's reign, its bearing on times before and times after, is fully 
worked out ; a clear understanding is shown of the peculiar eccle- 
siastical position of England during his reign—Popery without 
the Pope—but we miss the living picture of the tyrant ruling 
according to law, turning the forms of right into the instruments 
of his foulest crimes. So again, Ranke understands Elizabeth 
far too well to be led away into the depreciating tone which some 
writers have taken up towards the great Queen. He grows almost 
dramatic over her dena of purpose about the death of Mary; 
he knows too much of the vagaries of human nature to set all 
down as apiece of acting. James the First again he understands, 
the “wisest fool in Christendom,’ the man who always had 
intellectual —— to see what was the right thing to 
do, but neve: had moral energy to do it. Nor does he 
show the least inclination either to set up Charles the First 
as a saint and martyr, or to run him down in Lord Macaulay’s 
fashion. Perheps, however, as Hallam has shown, he goes 
rather too far when he says of Charles in his youth—* He 
was one of those young men of whom it is said that they have 


no fault.” But, with all this appreciation, the figures do not 
live; they do not stand out. Nev does Ranke seem ever quite 
to enter into that ecclesiastical and political position of the first 
Stuarts which is in all things so purely To them, 
reigning by virtue of hereditary descent in defiance of the written 
law, the doctrine of divine right was a matter of absolute neces- 
sity. With them, for the first time, despotism becomes a real 
matter of principle, and, for that very reason, it becomes more 
annoying and provoking than the personal supremacy of Henry 
and Elizabeth. So again, that peculiar theory of royalty, common 
to Stuart England with the Eastern Empire—the theory which 
makes the king supreme governor of the Church, not as a power 
from without, but rather as the chief officer from within—exactly 
fell in with the position in which those princes found them- 
selves. Into views of this kind Ranke does not fully enter. 
It is hardly to be expected that he should. His primary 
object is not constitutional, still less ecclesiastical, matters, 
but the general history of Europe, the relation of the States 
of Europe to one another, and the history of England as 
part of that general story. Here lies Ravke’s strength. In his 
treatment of our purely internal affairs we find matter of instruc- 
tion in every page; but still his treatment is the treatment of one 
who stands outside, and does not really live among the scenes and 
actors of whom he speaks. This is the great difliculty of dealing 
with the history of a foreign country in recent times. In earlier 
times the difliculty is slighter. The differences between one 
country and another are less marked, and the native and the 
foreign historian are brought more nearly to a level by their common 
distance of time from the events of which they write. We pro- 

se then in a future article to look at some special points in 

nke’s treatment of English affairs as a part of European affairs, 
especially with regard to the mutual bearings of foreign and Eng- 
lish affairs during the reigns of the first two Stuarts. Here and 
elsewhere Ranke adds greatly to the value of his work by the 
appendices containing illustrations in detail from original docu- 
ments. Throughout the work he relies much on the reports of 
ambassadors, and in this part specially on those of the Venetian 
ambassadors, whose important series of Relazioni still go on as in 
earlier times. No source of information can, from one point of 
view, be more valuable. An ambassador writing home to his own 
Government has, unless he be an actual traitor, no temptation to 
tell anything except the truth as he understands it. Such reports, 
not intended for any eye but that of the home Government, are 
specially designed to be truthful, while manifestoes which are 
meant for the eye of the world in general are often designedly 
meant to be untruthful. And an ambassador is in many ways 
likely to come to the truth on large points of policy; but, on the 
other hand, as a foreigner moving almost wholly among special 
classes in the country to which he is sent, he is often likely to be 
deceived as to the real motives of ies, and he may often fail 
fully to understand either the details of institutions or their prac- 
tical working. Reports of this kind therefore, with all their value, 
are to be used with great caution. And the caution specially pre- 
sents itself in dealing with Ranke’s work, because Ranke himself 
really occupies a position very like that of the ambassadors of 
whose reports he makes use. He understands the general posi- 
tion of England in the European world ; he does not always under- 
stand the working of English atizirs within their own world. 


(To be continued.) 


THE LAND OF THE NORTH WIND.* 


hp North-Eastern parts of Europe, beyond the head of the 
Gulf of Bothnia to the shores of the Arctic Ocean, have 
seldom attracted the ordinary summer tourist. But in 1873 and 
1874 two young gentlemen from the neighbourhood of Liverpool, 
who had «already visited Norway and passed round the North Cape 
to the Varanger Fjord, put in execution a more ambitious design 
of travel. Their example is most likely to be followed in the less 
difficult journey of the first year, from the Alten Fjord to Tornea, 
across Finland and Lapland, a straight cut through the broad neck 
of the Scandinavian peninsula. The Alten isa well-known salmon- 
fishing preserve of British sportsmen, one of whom, the Duke of 
Roxburgh, rents the lower part of its stream. On its banks higher 
up in the fjeld stands the lonely metropolitan village of the Lapp 
country, which is little known to the world by its name of Kauto- 
Keino. Three or four days’ further journey brings one to the 
rocky gorges of the Muonio, a noble river flowing southward 
through forests of birch or pine, with cataracts and rapids which, 
like those of Canada, will treat an Englishman to the pleasurable 
excitement of apparent danger. This is the boundary that divides 
Swedish from Russian Lapland. In the frontier towns or villages, 
rustic, but secure and peaceful, of Karesvando and Muonio- 
niska, and of Kardis and Pello on the Tornea river below, 
there is comfortable lodging and feeding. Wospitality reigns in 
the intermediate farmhouses. All classes of people in these 
cultivated districts of Lapland were disposed to be civil and 
obliging when Mr. Edward Rae and Mr. Henry Brandreth came 
past their remote abodes. The Laplanders were less inquisitive 
than the Finlanders whom our travelling couple afterwards met 
with in the seaport towns of East Bothnia. These two gentle- 
men, indeed, from Mr. Rae’s account of their behaviour, would 


* The Land of the North Wind; or, Travels among the Laplanders and 
the Samoyedes. By Edward Rae, F.R.G.S. London: Murray. 1875. 
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seem to have made themselves quite at home with the natives of 
every land they explored. With the abundant spirits of youth, 
and a lively sense of humour, they were fond of airing their talent 
for that sort of ironical “chaff” which some persons consider a 
becoming ornament of good-natured patronage in dealing with 
strangers of inferior rank. It was Mr. Rae whom the Lapp guide 
they chose to call Jones held in chief esteem as “the tall, ill- 
favoured Engelmand that makes me laugh.” The author of this 
volume was the seli-appointed jester of the party. It is con- 
ceivable, in spite of the vapid state of his jokes when here un- 
corked for us, that the harmless tricks of prepense comicality, the 
nicknames, the grimaces, and the bursts of mock-heroic speech, 
may have diverted a travelling companion. To the * Doctor,” as 
Mr. Brandreth was gratuitously styled in their long excursions to- 
gether, this private fun was no doubt the solace of many fatigues 
on the road, of torments amid the cloud of mosquitoes, and waiting 
hours of dulness by the roadside. But the reader, in our judg- 
ment, sitting at home in ease, could well have spared its tasteless 
exhibition. 

If ever Mr. Rae should write another book of travel, let him 
forego this desperate attempt to be amusing by force of eccentric 
personalities. He might well rely upon the stores of really enter- 
taining knowledge that he has the faculty to gather. He has not 
only got a smattering, at least, of several languages which few of 
our flitting tourists care to learn ; but he has dipped into the books 
of ancient geographers and historians, whose quaint descriptions he 
likes to transcribe with asmack of literary relish. And he has, pre- 
sumably with some view to learning, collected a variety of specimens 
of native silversmiths’ work, old Bibles and Prayer-books, and other 
curiosities of domestic or ecclesiastical furniture. With these 
acquirements, so far as they go, and with a fairly cultivated intel- 
ligence, the author, putting F.R.G.S. after his name, could bestow 
a little serious investigation upon the past and present condition 
of Northern Scandinavia. We are inclined to give him credit for 
having really done so; but the result has been sacrificed to a mis- 
taken purpose of jocular entertainment. This infelicitous vein of 
affected mirth is abated, to the sensible relief of his readers, when 
he gets into the White Sea provinces of the Russian Empire. The 
task for which he had volunteered, as a practical ethnologist, 
was to observe and converse with the Samoyedes of the Kanin 

ninsula, situated east of that sea, between Mezen Bay and 

cheskaya Bay. This race of poor nomads lingering on the cold 
doorstep in the empty backyard of Europe seem indeed to 


have a claim on somebody's compassion. They inhabit also the | 


adjacent territory of Malaia Zemlia, to the great river Petschora ; 
and Mr. Rae considers them as the link between the Lapps and 
the Mongol nations of Siberia. His account of this obscure folk 
and their dreary country, which supplements the account given by 
Professor Castren of Helsingfors some thirty years ago, is quite 
worthy of attention. A collection of Samoyede words is supplied 
by him for the use of philological students. There is a freshness 
of interest too in his report of the new Russian commercial settle- 
ments in Mezen Bay. These subjects make up nearly all the 
valuable part of the book; still it contains information enough to 
repay the travellers for their rather laborious and tedious expedi- 
tion of last year to the region beyond Archangel. The author’s com- 
ments indeed upon Russian Government policy and administration, 
and upon the Russian Church, only prove that he felt annoyance, 
which may have been due to his personal experiences, while sojourn- 
ing in a remote corner of Russia. A foreigner who should proclaim 
his unfavourable opinion of the United Kingdom and the British 
Empire derived from hasty observations in County Mayo, or in the 
Outer Hebrides, would scarcely command our assent. Archangel, 
to be sure, though a town obnoxious to Mr. Rae, is a mercantile 
rt of some resort. But he was probably misinformed when he 
saad in that place how the Russian army in the Khiva expedition 
had really mustered 90,000 men. His views of the Polish ques- 
tion, of Siberian exile, and of the knout, appear somewhat out of 
date. They may have been picked up here at home during the life- 
time of the Emperor Nicholas, when Mr. Rae was a small boy. 
Notwithstanding these drawbacks, his labour as an inquiring 
traveller has not been in vain. Mezen Bay, the Samoyedes, an 
the Kanin Nos will henceforth be much better known to English 
readers. For this achievement, which cost him much persecution 
by the sanguinary mosquitoes, we endure and forgive his jokes. 
The town of Mezen, distant from St. Petersburg tifteen days’ 
journey, seems to be declining, from the impeded navigation of its 
river estuary, and numbers less than twelve hundred people. It is 
regarded as the last frontier post of European civilization, and the 
next place of much resort is Pustosjersk, the winter market of the 
fur-hunting tribes, on the banks of the Petschora. Mr. Rae gives 
us only his general impression of Mezen, which is a dull and dreary 
village of grey wooden houses roughly built on the low shore of a 


muddy tidal stream. But it is the official capital of a territory | 


equal in size to one of the secondary kingdoms of Europe. The 
Ispravnik, a stout jolly little gentleman wearing military uniform 
and spectacles, was very civil to our countrymen, but came to grief 
in trying to follow them as they leaped a ditch while strolling 
about the town. They talked in German freely enough with the 
Poles who are doomed for their political disaffection to reside at 
Mezen. They also made acquaintance here with a tribe of reduced 
Samoyedes, compelled by the loss of their reindeer to seck food in 
a Russian suburb, instead of their native tundra. But there is 
little to be said for life at Mezen. Mr. Rae consoles himself 
with the prediction that its inhabitants will soon remove their 
dwellings to Rusanova, sixteen imiles nearer the sea, where his 


kind host, Mr. Rusanoff, the proprietor of the great saw-mills and 
timber-wharfs, and lessee of immense forests, has founded a 
thriving industrial colony within three or four years. In the pro- 

ess of such wealthy establishments, and in the comfortable 
aspect of towns, villages, and hamlets along the road from Arch- 
angel, by those fine rivers the Dyina, the Pinega, and the Kuloi, is 
shown the brighter side of provincial Russia. The author and 
his friend the “ Doctor” had too many disagreeable encounters, 
not only with the relentless insects of a Northern summer clime, 
but also with the shameless tricksters, both in office and in private 
business, who swarm under a system of irresponsible rule. Their 
hearty dislike of the Russian Government, and of those features in 
Russian society which may perhaps be ascribed to the moral influ- 
ence of its less wholesome traditions and practices, was not entirely 
unprovoked ; but it carries Mr. Rae too far when he says “Just 
like Russia” of everything that chances to displease him. 

Ile gives us a prospect of Kanin and its tundras, or waste and 
wet plains of peat and moss, resembling, we believe, all the 
Northern zone of the Asiatic continent between the Steppes and 
the Arctic sea. It is the merit of Mr. Rae and Mr. Brandreth to 
have annexed this strange country, such as it is, to the domain of 
ordinary travel within the limits of Europe. Castren did not go 
there because, at the time of his being near it, the Samoyedes would 
have quitted their usual haunts for the season; and there are no 
settled inhabitants. The pair of English tourists last year, by 
coasting the western shore of this peninsula in a hired boat, and by 
landing here or there, got a fair general acquaintance with Kanin, 
but did not reach its Nos or promontory, nor did they cross the 
isthmus eastward to Tcheskaya Bay. Their explorations, indeed, 
were attended with more toil and trouble, by land as well as by 
sea, than most of our holiday tourists would have cared to undergo. 
A perfect campaigning equipment, a tent of model pattern, water- 
proof sheets and mattrasses, warm rugs, and Ulster coats, with 
portable cooking apparatus, preserved meats and fruits, groceries 
and confectionary, brought from London, just kept them alive. 
For defence against those direst enemies which some one has 
called B flats and F sharps, a small jest improved by Mr. 
Rae with the use of musical printed notation, they found 
some virtue in a lotion of alum-water, dashed with aromatic 
vinegar, and strengthened with glycerine. These preparations 
cannot safely be neglected by the pampered minion of Western 
civilization who would go to visit the forlorn Samoyede on his 
| native heath. But those half-heathen wandering people of the 
Northern wilderness have a few good things of their own to 
invite the admiration of the curious stranger. Their handsome 
birch-bark tents, which Mr. Rae inspected and photographed at 
Miesna, are kept scrupulously clean, as well as the furniture and 
cooking utensils. He describes the dress, both of men and women, 
which, consisting of reindeer skins and furs, seems to be decent and 
convenient, graceful in form and even beautiful in simple decoration. 
The sledges are constructed with remarkable ingenuity and skill ; 
their lightness, their strength, and their fitness to the rough usage 
of North country travelling cannot be overpraised. It is perhaps 
worth going to Malaia Zemlia, or at least to Lapland, merely te 
enjoy the sensation of a drive with reindeer, which Mr. Rae finds 
the most delightful mode of locomotion. Our amateur coachmen 
may fancy what it is on the boundless tundras:— 

Not level mossy plains, but swamps and hillocks and brushwood, and 

streams and pools ; the reindeer trotting with their swift but ungainly 
step, the sledges bounding from one great lump of peat to another—hissing 
through shallow pools, leaping fissures in the turf which they could barely 
span ; tumbling on shifting mosses, which, like yellow sponges, floated and 
sank, bubbling and swaying under the light runners; tearing through 
brakes of sage bush, with water gurgling at the roots; rocking from side 
to side, climbing hillocks or dykc-like barriers, diving into streams and 
out again; then the delicious exhilarating gliding over soft, wet, level 
moss, 
This seems to us much better fun than the author's clumsy at- 
tempts at ironical humour. We get some pleasure, after all, from 
= long journey in his company to “the back of the North 
Wind.” 


O’CLERY’S ITALIAN REVOLUTION.* 


ND as for the other, though he be yet alive, he is by reason 
of age, and also of the many shrewd brushes that he met 
| with in his younger dayes, grown so crazy and stiff in his joynts, 
that he can now do little more than sit in his ecave’s mouth, 
grinning at Pilgrims as they go by, and biting his nails, because 
he cannot come at them.” John Bunyan would perhaps be disa 
inted to learn that the Giant, if not even somewhat mended in 
is joints, can grin and bite his nails at least as well as he could 
| two centuries ago. There are certain bands of pilgrims who after 
many troubles and losses have gone by of late years, and seem 
wel] on their way to the places of their desire; moreover, certain 
' English poets have made songs for them, not wholly in John 
| Bunyan’s manner. At the escape of these the Giant is angered 
' beyond measure, forasmuch as they were wont to be in a peculiar 
manner Within his dominion and danger; so that he not only bites 
his nails at them himself every day, but sets all his servants to do 
the like. Wherefore the Chevalier O’Clery, being moved to pious 
indignation by the wrongs of the Holy See and the oppressions 
that are done by Italian Liberals and heretics, has come forth to 


“ 


* The History of the Italian Revolution. First Period; The Revolution 
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enlighten the world with the true history of the Italian revolu- 
tion. From this book we may learn that the spiritual S pnie of 
the Roman pontiffs is “ the source of all that is great and good in 
the history of Italy and of the world,” and the temporal power the 
next thing to it; that the French Revolution was entirely got up 
by Voltaire and the secret societies, and in its turn fostered the 
Italian secret societies, who in their turn got up the Italian revo- 
lution (it is easy to throw it all on secret societies, as if such 
associations were ever known to acquire political importance except 
where free speech and public justice had been suppressed) ; that any 
trifling breaches of faith which may have been committed by princes 
and nen after the Congress of Vienna merely served the Italians right 
for not having been as inconsolable as they ought when Napoleon 
deprived them of their Pope; that Ferdinand of Naples was the 
most amiable and beloved of kings, and the best friend of his 
country ; and that Garibaldi is a vulgar bravo, with a curious 
faculty of collecting red-shirted ragamuffins about him. The arch- 
conspirator Mazzini is spoken of with more gravity and reserve, 
with an approach, indeed, to the kind of respect accorded by 
legend and poetry, if not by orthodox theology, to the ghostly 
enemy of mankind. As for Cavour, he is an arch-conspirator 
too, but of a wickedness quite beyond Mazzini’s, which is to 
appear in a future volume, if human language is found adequate 
to expose it. What more can we say? In one word, Vaticanism 
has found its Mr. Whalley. Such is the general tone of the book, 
and we assure our readers that we have exaggerated nothing. We 
trust that no Englishman would be capable, and we are sorry that 
any British subject is capable, of such a production. It would be 
perfectly idle to follow the writer through the details of what he 
is pleased to call history. There is only this one remark to be 
made, that if his imaginations were anything near the truth, not 
only the history of Italy for the last tifty years, but the whole 
course of events in Europe for the last three centuries, would be 
absolutely unaccountable. The merits of particular questions, 
and the conduct of individuals on icular occasions, may be 
disputed ; but the broad fact remains, that the rulers who are the 
object of Mr. O’Clery’s panegyric somehow found it impossible to 
administer the blessings of good government to their ungrateful 
subjects without the aid of foreign bayonets, and that their 
dynasties tumbled down like houses of cards whenever and 
wherever the foreign bayonets were removed. Indeed Mr. O’Clery 
does sometimes discover faint traces of a certain kind of suspicion 
that the Austrians were not beyond measure popular in Italy, and 
he almost goes the length of admitting that their presence was in 
some respects more necessary than desirable. As a rule, he men- 
tions, when he has occasion to mention it, that “ three” or more 
“ Liberal thieves were shot,” as part of the natural order of things, 
like Mr. Browning’s Italian person of quality. Of course it is a 
political axiom that all Liberals are thieves, and deserve to be shot; 
= of course the Austrians could do nothing with them but shoot 
them. 

We see no reason to think that Mr. O'Clery wilfully misrepre- 
sents facts; he writes in the strength of a fanaticism that disdains 
such ordinary means. We do indeed find a good deal of judicious 
silence on various points, but that may be set down to the way in 
which things present themselves to the writer’s temperament. For 
instance, Leo XII. is introduced to us as a model Pope. We are 
told that he dispersed brigands, reduced taxation, improved the 
administration of justice, and ruled by love and not by fear. These 
be brave words indeed ; but there were other virtues of this paragon 
of spiritual and temporal princes of which we are not told, and we 
learn them, not from an anti-Catholic or anti-monarchical writer, 
but from the cautious and moderate Farini, from whom Mr. O'Clery 
himself is glad enough to quote (and even in this very place) any 
detached passages that serve his purpose. Leo XII. put all educa- 
tion, as well as the care of all charitable institutions, under 
the control of the priesthood. He enlarged ecclesiastical juris- 
diction. He deprived the Jews of their rights, imposed 
new burdens upon them, and put them under the charge 
of the Holy Office, insomuch that many worthy merchants 
took flight into Lombardy, Venice, and elsewhere. Another small 
but not insignificant of his reforms was that he abolished 
public vaccination. dage was put down, indeed, but by 
corruption rather than by force. The strength of the police was 
thrown into political prosecutions. Informers were enco 5 
and arbitrary imprisonments multiplied, till convents had to be 
turned into prisons, with the natural result that all sense of justice 
was lost, and those who suffered even righteously became objects 
of popular sympathy. Meanwhile special blessings and favours 
were bestowed on the Duke of Angouléme as the leader of the 
French expedition that had restored despotism in Spain. Mr. 
O'Clery would have us believe that none were molested by the 
Papal Government but common malefactors, such as Targhini and 
Montanari. The deed for which these two were executed was in 
intention, though as it happened not in success, a vulgar murder 
enough. Mr. OClery says the revolutionists spoke of them as 
martyrs, and refers to Farini and Azeglio in a way which might 
at least suggest to the reader that these are specimens of the 
writers who speak so; the convenience of the reader’s drawing that 
inference would obviously be great, as it would at once seriously 
diminish both Farini’s and Azeglio’s credit. The fact is, however, 
that Farini simply calls the two men homicide and accomplice— 
dgiienty elle that the example did not produce the effects 
which follow upon just punishments inflicted by Governments who 
are respected ; Azeglio in like manner, though with more 
detail, describes Targhini as an unmitigated assassin and Montanari 


as an enthusiastic dupe. Such were the reign and the rule which 
an English-speaking writer dares to hold up to the admiration of 
English citizens; such was the paternal benevolence against which 
the Romans revolted with monstrous and unexampled in- 

titude, and to which, we presume, the welfare of the 

hurch and of mankind demands that they should be restored. 

Coming to a later time, we find it stated ina ~—_ vague para- 

ph that in the early part of 1848 “the voice of Pius IX. was 
ons above the din of mustering armies” warning the Italian 

ple “in such noble lan as extorted admiration even from 

is enemies.” Who would think that this meant the fatal Allocu- 

tion of the 29th of April, when the wielder of a power that 
might have become almost unlimited, the object of a faith that 
might have become an adoration, was called upon to speak a word 
that should reinforce and unite the efforts of men and cities se 
rately struggling towards Italian freedom, and he spoke to divide 
and to paralyse 
One of the exploits by which the “much calumniated” Ferdi- 
nand of Naples earned the fame which his memory now enjoys, 
and notwithstanding Mr. O’Clery will continue to enjoy, was per- 
formed on May 15, 1848, when, after a few months of constitutional 
professions, belied by secret thwartings of the cause he pretended 
to support, he seized the first opportunity to treat his own capital 
asa city taken by storm. Various tender and omgeatvente say- 
ings the King is said to have uttered during the fighting are here 
carefully recorded. But another is omitted which rests on at least 
as good authority; the answer he gave to some of the deputies 
who thought further bloodshed might be stopped was that, as the 
work had begun, it must be finished. As to the end of the day, 
Mr. O'Clery does admit that there was some little plundering, but 
“it was the work of the revolutionists and of the crowds who 
came to the assistance of the troops”! Comment is wasted upon 
this. The history ends with the entry of the French troops into 
Rome, and apparently is to be taken =" a subsequent volume at 
1859. Thus are judiciously omitted all the circumstances of the 
Papal restoration, and the notable amnesty which the clemency of 
Pius IX. extended to all political offenders—except various speci- 
fied categories so framed as to include almost every one who could 
possibly have committed a political offence. Another such 
amnesty, doubtless, would be forthcoming if the hopes were 
realized which our author thus sets forth :— 

Pius IX. has ruled a wider empire than any pontiff that ever wore the 
tiara. And now, in this time of tribulation, when he is despoiled, perse- 
cuted, and imprisoned in his own palace, that empire is still firm and secure 
in the hearts of his children, who look forward with unshaken confidence to 
the day when the darkness of this night of mourning will be dissipated 
before the dawn of a triumph whose brightness will éclipse even the former 
glories of his reign. 

So plot the plotters and dream the dreamers of the Vatican ; so re- 
peat after them the docile worshippers of brand-new infallibility 
and the desperate Chevaliers of we know not what Ultramontane 
knight-errantry. So they put darkness for light and light for 
darkness, not knowing, they alone of all men, that their imagination 
is vain. 

For all things come by fate to flower 

At their unconquerable hour ; 
and after many days the time was full, and the hour of Italy came 
indeed; not as this or that man willed it, nor wholly as friends 
most hoped it, or as enemies most feared it, but in the gradual 
process of events which no man can put back; and the day of 
right and freedom is risen upon her, that the powers of darkness 
may no more prevail against her. 


FIGHTING THE AIR.* 


IGHTING the Air is an advance on its predecessors in that 

it is somewhat less coarse and not quite so improper. It 
deals to be sure with bigamy, but then it is bigamy . mistake, 
discarded as soon as discovered; an “innocent adultery,” to be 
pitied and admired rather than condemned; hence a 
affording occasion for a vast amount of pretty sentiment and heart- 
breaking eloquence. So far we are grateful to the author, though 
still we could have spared one or two scenes where the physical 
nature of a man’s passion is the main theme, and a suggestive 
mixing together of hunger, fierceness, and kisses creates anything 
but a pleasant i We have ne hope, however, that any of 
the writers of the school to which this lady belongs will take heed 
to their ways to consider and amend them. It is impossible to 
make water flow uphill, or to change the leopard’s spots. As 
they are, so will they continue; and we must be content to be 
grateful when a novel is written by one of them which has fewer 
than the average number of revolting scenes, and where the 
doubtful incidents are a little softened. 

The story of Fighting the Air is spun out and flavoured with 
much unnecessary bitterness. The scene where George West 
accompanies Laurence Fane to Lady Flitter’s party is, we venture 
to think, overdone. We say this under correction. The author 
may be right, and we may simply show our ignorance in 
questioning her accuracy, for we do not profess to know the society 
of which she writes, and would not make our ignorance the 
standard of her knowl The literary men and women known 
to us are, we think, rather decent creatures on the whole, and 


* Fighti 
Conflict,” “ Véronique,” &c. 3 vols. London 


the Air. A Novel. By Florence Marryat, Author of “ Love’s 
: Tinsley Brothers. 1875. 
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euch people as those described (or imagined ?) by her do not come 
in our way 

“ What do you think of a fellow, West, who after possessing himself, law- 
folly or unlawfully, of the secrets of women of fashion, extorts sums of 
A them by threatening betrayal, and boasts of his suecess after- 


“ I should say he ought to be kickec by every honest gentleman.” 

«Si id. was turned out of his club for it.” 

“ Turned out of his club and admitted here!” 

“ Hush, my dear boy, don’t talk so loud. I must answer you asI did 
about the libels. Every one is admitted into society in London. That man 
leaning against the mantelpiece in the next room poisoned his wife.” 

“ Good heaven ! Fane, you must be joking!” 

“ Sober earnest, my dear West. It wasn’t proved against him, of course ; 
but every one knows he did it. I confess it makes me shudder to touch his 
hand, and I avoid the ceremony as much as possible. Here comes Miss 
Poppingham, She is a strong-minded woman of the very first water ; wears 
cropped hair; writes for the Reviler, and gives out publicly that she doesn’t 
believe in anything.” 

Of course this may be true of the circle from which the 

author has taken her models; but we would like to put in our 

Lt ee meapoaag as fair types of the class to which she 

lf belongs, to say a good word for the modern literary 

man and woman as we know them. And though we grant that 

publishers are too often lions in the path of genius, and that critics 

are sometimes ill-natured and even unjust, still we think the state- 

ments concerning Laurence Fane and his literary experience must 

surely be overdrawn, as well as tae sort of language in which they 
are conveyed :— 

Had his work been done justice te, it might have accomplished as much 
as its author hoped for ; for it was a clever, brilliant exposition of the theory 
it professed to uphold. But unfortunately Fane, like all literary men, had 
his enemies as well as his friends, and his late conduct, with respect to the 
—— news , bad teuded to increase rather than diminish their number. 

“ There’s that conceited brute, Fane, bringing out a work on the * Imagi- 
native Faculties’ I see,” said Horne, the very man who had supplanted him. 
“ Thinks he’ll teach us all our business I suppose. I'll put a spoke in his 
wheel if I ean, he may depend upon that.” 

“ { hear he’s got a chapter devoted to ‘False Imagination, in which he 
accuses half the craft of being pillagers of each other's ideas,” cried a little 
red-faced fellow who was well known to have cribbed the plot of a celebrated 
author for his last novel, and been shown up in the papers for it. ‘ D—d 
impertinence! that's what I call it. What should Fane know about other 
people’s brains. Hasn’t got a notion of his own, if the truth were told.” 

wants putting down,” said a third. “I hate fellows who come out 
with their beastly new theories and expect all the world to adopt them.” 

“No one will read him but the reviewers, that’s one comfort,” quoth a 
fourth. “Everything Fane writes is as dull as ditch-water.” 

“ And almost as shallow,” said the newspaper critic. “ Wait till his book 
<omes into my hands and see what a slating 1'll give itin the ——. Thi. 
is C4 awfully dull time of year, we want something to make the paper go 
a bit.” 

And consequently “slate” it, the critics did, until one would have 

thought, instead of being simply a written, well meaning ventilation 
of a new and pertectly innocent idea, poor Laurence Fane’s book was some- 
— too gross, too indecent, and too libellous to place on any respectable 
table. 
We do not believe in the absolute honesty and innocence of the 
world, but we imagine there is a fair amount of both, taken on the 
whole, and we cannot see how society would hold together at all 
and not fall to pieces of its own corruption were the pictures drawn 
in Fighting the Air in any way near the truth. We fancy the 
sting of it all, and the application, lies in the little sketch of “ Mrs. 
Littleton,’ who writes novels which have been denounced for 
their impropriety, and thinks it very hard, “particularly when it 
affects one’s daily bread.” 

The story of Fighting the Atr contains nothing new, and not 
much that is true. Laurence Fane, the literary man whose 
“friends” the biographer has sketched with so much acrimony, 
goes down to Maple Farm, where his friend George West lives 
with his father, sister, and cousin. The sister and cousin have 
each the same name, Margarita, but for the sake of distinction 


the former is Daisy and the latter Rita. Daisy is from home 


when Laurence tirst goes down, but Margarita, the cousin, 
is to the fore, and, being of a saintly and Madonna-like type, 
forthwith falls in love with Laurence, who does not fall 
in love with her, though he does like and admire her. 
When Daisy comes the charm is wrought almost at sight, 
and in a very short time the man of mind and letters has 
conquered the bashfulness of the country girl, and wooed and 
married the farmer's daughter. They come up to London, where 
Laurence experiences many yay kone he is not asked out by 
the Flitters and Stringers of his acquaintance, as he used to be 
in his bachelor days; and where he comes to grief over his book 
and the action that he brings against the —— paper in consequence. 
Being ruined, he resolves on Australia, and they set out in the 
Queen of the Wave. Lut the ship takes fire, and Laurence and 
his wile are 5 py she being put into the first boat pushed 
off, while he is left on board and rescued later. He arrives safe 
at Deal; but it is not until some time after that the crew and 
of the longboat are heard of, and this suspense is the 
most pathetic part of the book; and when they do turn up 
neither the name nor the personality of Mrs. Fane can be re- 
cognized among them. Laurence is of course very ill after this, 
and Rita comes from Maple Farm to nurse him. He returns with 
her, and when he knows that George, her cousin, has asked her 
time marry, ive in as literary e. For 
too, and their joint work in prosperity 
and sleekness for both, with velvet and sable specially or her. 
Always philanthropic, Margarita is no less noble as a wife than 
she was as a maiden; and, among other places, goes to a lunatic 


asylum, whence she returns desperately disturbed in her mind, 
She has been married to Laurence six years now, and they havea 
little daughter, as well as a nice house close to the Park, with 
a brilliantly-lighted hall covered with well-dressed skins, a con- 
servatory, and the power of giving dainty dinners @ dw russe. 
No hitch is anywhere to be found in the silken line of their 
life; but this visit to the lunatie asylum betmys the possi- 
bility of disturbance. And so it proves; for among those 
confined there is Daisy, with part of her skull pressing on 
her brain, a Imnatic under the name of Jane Ellis, but, mad or 
sane, Laurence Fane’s lawful wife. As soon as they both recog- 
nize this faet, Margarita leaves her husband and goes back 
to Maple Farm, where Mrs. George West, her cousin's wife, 
makes her exceedingly uncomfortable, but whence no prayers of 
Laurence can dislodge her. She loves him passionately and is 
afraid of herself; so, after one interview, when “he sprung at 
her like a tiger springing on its prey,” and “ panted” out his 
love, she refuses to meet him use, says the author in 
italies, “she dared not.” On this ensue six pages of verbiage, 
wherein “ Lady Applecheeks ” and “ Mrs. Flittertigibbet,” “ Miss 
Butterfly” and “Captain Daddy Longlegs” figure by way of 
signs and symbols; the upshot of all being that virtue is 
a very hard thing to practise, and that when “Love and 
Life” beckon to you from one side, ery “come” with joyous 
voices, and open their arms, waiting to receive you, every pulse 
in your body leaps to go forth to them, and the marble hand 
which holds you baek is a nuisance, and makes you cry. In the 
end Margarita, disguised as a nurse, watches over Daisy in the 
house of a private lady, where ane and George West ouce see 
her. Daisy's skull is put right, and her reason is restored, but she 
sinks soon after the operation, and dies, having closed Rita’s hand 
and her husband's, and given them to each other. Thus there is 
nothing to stand between Laurence and Margarita, and they come 
together again, we presume, with proper ceremonies. All the 
same, the author leaves their little daughter illegitimate. 

The “ thoughts” that possess Laurence when he hears of the 
suceess of the operation give a key-note to the character of the 
love which the author chiefly paints. “ Daisy—able to speak 
coherently — to recognize him as her husband—to fly to his 
arms and nestle in his embrace as of old.” “He dreamed of 
Daisy, his first love, his first wife, as he had parted with her, 
and revelled in wild imagination of the future until he almost felt 
her arms tight about his neck, and her warm breath heralding the 
advent of her sweet girlish li So too when he hears that the 
Queen of the Wave longboat has come in, and he believes he shall 
find her, he says to his friend Jack Reeves what we do not 
imagine any man would say of his wife to his friend, “I have 
thought of those dimpled limbs lying beneath the water, of those 
dear eyes closed, that bright hair dank and tangled, till I wonder I 
have not made away with myself.” We know what followed on 
the proud parade made by a husband of old time of his wife's 
beauty ; a we do not think that an English gentleman could be 
found who would, in imitation of Candaules, expatiate on his wife's 
“dimpled limbs” to his companion. For the rest we repudiate 
“ Mrs. Littleton’s ” plea for lenient judgment, that critical severity 
“affects one’s daily bread.” Work is good or bad as work, and has 
to be judged of as an achievement, not as a means of living. 
If people cannot paint good pictures or write good novels, they 
may possibly be able to do something else well. Let them then 
turn to that something else, and cease to afflict the world with 
fourth-rate “art,” which does no good to any one, 


THE COUNT OF PARIS ON THE AMERICAN WAR.* 


‘pes Count of Paris in the two fresh volumes of his History 
now issued shows that he has escaped the temptation which 
certain critics pointed out as in his path, When the first two 
appeared, and it was found that the five hundred pages of the one 
were devoted to purely preliminary matter, and those of the other 
to the uninteresting and, with the exception of Bull Run, un- 
important, events of 1861, the opening year of the struggle, in 
which neither party realized its magnitude, there was a general 
impression that the Count had undertaken that which he could 
hardly be expected to perform completely. It was feared either 
that these two volumes would he left alone asa standing monu- 
ment to the military insight of the writer who could review 
the whole conditions precedent to the contest in their military 
aspect with a thoroughness which no American historian or critic 
had approached; or that they would be followed, for the sake of 
nominally completing the work, by others that would read after 
them as mere abstracts of the vast series of scattered events and 
separate campaigns which the author had to go over. Such a 
belief was the more natural when it was remembered how absorb- 
ing have been and still are the political interests and combinations 
with which the Count’s name is closely associated in his own 
country, and on which his first attention must inevitably be fixed. 
He must be subject further to the usual temptation of all French 
historians to make the brilliant prose to which their language 
readily lends itself do duty for depth of thought and accuracy of 
detail. Happily these conditions have not affected perceptibly 
the execution of the task. The two volumes now issued as a 
fresh instalment of what will undoubtedly be the most complete 


* Histoire de la Guerre Civile en Amérique. Par M.le Comte de Paris, 
aueicn aide-de-camp du Général MacClellan. Tomes 3 et 4. Lévy: Paris, 
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History of the American War are in all points worthy of those 
that went before them. Indeed, as they are less political, so they 
will be the more acceptable to those who look for strict imparti- 
ality. For, in his introductory chapters, as we pointed out last 
year, the Count unfortunately took up his story rather in the spirit 
of a partisan of the North than in that of a judge reviewing the 
causes which for a time broke the Union in two. It was well 
enough for Northern journalists to do this in the full heat of the 
struggle, or in the unchecked triumph of military success. But 
their readers are growing wiser already, to judge by the accounts 
that reach us of centenary gatherings; and it ill becomes a foreign 
writer to maintain the assumption which Americans themselves 
are abandoning, that the argument was all on the successful side. 
The war was, in truth, a genuine national struggle for inde- 
pendence on the part of the South, foreed on by the united sen- 
timent of four millions of whites descended mainly from those 
who joined in the former struggle for independence as ardently 
as their kinsmen in the North. It may be said that they over- 
strained the principle of the integrity of State rights; but 
precedent, down to the time of the great disruption of 1861, 
was so entirely on the side of those who held to the idea 
of State sovereignty, that they may be pardoned for not fore- 
seeing that their favourite principle must in the end succumb at 
one time or another to the stern logic of events. 

In his new volumes the author throws off much of the political 
partisanship which disfigured the work at its opening. Partisan 
indeed he is again, but in a more limited and more amiable sense, 
whenever the genius of his old chief, MacClellan, comes athwart 
the political influences that in the end marred his career. To the 
Count these seem wholly malign; and there can be little doubt 
that personal jealousy of the young General’s growing power had 
much to do with them. But it was the inevitable result of the 
singular divisions of opinion in the North at the outset of the con- 
test that political considerations continually interfered with the 
conduct of the war until its progress warmed and drew into har- 
monious action the States that held for the Union. To such poli- 
tical considerations the career of MacClellan was sacriticed. 
And since he had plainly declared himself on the side of the 
Moderates, in whose hands war would hardly have been pressed 
“to the bitter end’””—in other words, conducted with the vigour ne- 
cessary to triumph—it is no matter of surprise that he should have 
been laid aside when no longer esseritial. His friends very natu- 
rally resent this, as the Count does wherever it is possible. But 
the fact is that it could hardly be otherwise where a conspicuous 
military man took views opposed to those of his Government on 
the conduct of the war, which formed the one political question to 
which all others were subservient. Readers of the early Virginian 
campaigns in these volumes must make some allowance for the 
author's strong personal predilections in this matter, 

In these chapters lies that special interest which in all military 
narrative attaches to events witnessed by one who is thoroughly 
able to describe them, and who unites, in fact, scientific know- 
ledge with descriptive power. As before noticed, the Count is 
never happier than when dealing with the connexion which other 
writers have usually overlooked between the history of the past 
wars in America, fought partly in the same scenes, and that 
enacted in those years of bloodshed when armies numbered by the 
hundred thousand confronted each other in the Virginian forests. 
Yet both to Englishmen and Frenchmen the word Yorktown 
should have brought up the thrilling memories of a brave and 
skilful commander abandoned there by incapacity or jealousy, after 
a march in its way no less remarkable than Sherman’s larger 
exploit, to be overpowered by @ combination of Britain’s ancient 
foes in America with the old provincial levies, in which men of 
British descent had fought gallantly by the side of her regulars. But 
let us take from the author himself a description of the march up 
the peninsula which found its first check before the works of York- 
town, then held by a very moderate force of Confederates under 
Magruder, and of the atmy with which MacClellan made the first 
serious essay against Richmond :— 

General MacClellan had still, when he disembarked on the Virginian 
peninsula, despite all contretemps [there is a reference here to the reduc- 
tions Lincoln had made im his force], a large and fine army under his 
orders ; one still strong, though imprudently reduced, composed of men 
devoted to their cause, vigorous, brave, and intelligent, if somewhat raw. 
Raised from all classes, it had in its ranks much talent as yet unknown, 
part doomed to perish without opportunity of displaying itself, part to be 
summoned later to long and toilsome duty. In spite of the faults which the 
Government had committed, this army might still well hope for a brilliant 
career upon that ground, so classic in the history of the United States, where 
it now was to encounter the élite of the pro-slavery troops. For it was in 
fact on the very peninsula where the soldiers of Washington and Rocham- 
beau had completed the glotious work of freeing America, it was round 
Yorktown itself, famous already for the capitulation of Lord Comwallis, 
that the Army of the Potomac was to fight its first actions. And if it may 
be permitted to an obscure member of that army here to recall a thought 
personal to himself, the remembrance of the common victory gained on this 
soil by France and America made the blood rush warmer through the 
hearts of the exites who had been so geucrously received under the shelter 
of the young Republic’s flag. 

Here is another passage to show why history often repeats 
itself, as at Yorktown, in making certain sites of old actions im- 

rtant in new wats. After describing the two great rivers which 
form the Richmond peninsula, and the course of the Chickahominy 
between them, the author continues :— 

But near the entrance of the York River, the two shores of this arm of 
the sea approach one another form a strait commanded by batteries at 
Yorktown and Gloucester Pott. Hence the importauce small place 


Yorktown has always bad, and indeed there are round it slight undulations 
overgrown With rich turf, which still mark out the parallels traced by the , 
French and American soldiers in 1781. And the peninsula itself is here 
cut by a marshy brook, known as Warwick Creek, which, starting from 
within less than two thousand yards of the old bastions of Yorktown, runs 
across and falls perpendicularly into the James. Here, then, Nature had 
made for the Confederates their proper line of defence. Holding James 
River secure, thanks to their ironclad the Virginia, and York River by the 
Gloucester Point batteries, they could not be turned by the Federal fleet. 
The two streams brought them supplies, instead of giving any aid to their 
adversary for his attack, and so long as they held the line of Warwick 
Creek Yorktown could not be invested. 


Not that MacClellan can be fully justified for the long delay that 
followed his arrival before this position. It is true that the 
warriors of the old Revolutionary War were lamentably careless as 
to their reconnoitring. Tence the only maps existing in 1861 
showed the Warwick Creek so imperfectly—as we have had the 
privilege of hearing from General MacClellan’s lips in detail—as to 
mislead the Federals into the notion that they could easily pass 
between it and the Yorktown lines. This was soon found to be 
quite impracticable. But, on the other hand, Magruder had but 
11,000 men under him, and had disposed more than half of them 
about Yorktown, leaving but 5,000 to guard some miles of the 
course of the Creek. The banks of this were marshy and the 
passages few and difficult. But they could not have been held as 
successfully as they were in face of the 25,000 Federals who 
suddenly came on them under Keyes, had it not been for a certam 
amount of over-caution on the part of that general and his Com- 
manéer-in-Chief. The Count explains, without justifying, the 
conduct of MacClellan when he tells us that, “ deceived, like Keyes, 
by appearances, he expected to find behind those mysterious forests 
the Cantedaoats army that had evacuated Manasses a month before, 
and so hesitated to strike a blow which must have torn aside the 
light screen his adversary had skilfully drawn across his view.” 
There wasa good deal, in fact, at this time on MacClellan’s part of that 
sort of “ fumbling” which Napoleon took care to point out in the 
earlier German operations of his own great rival, Moreau. Much 
may be excused to the best general who leads masses of inexperienced 
troops into an unknown country. Yet the impartial critic who 
contrasts MacClellan at Yorktown with Grant in his first campaign 
at Fort Donnelson will not fail to note that the latter at once dis- 
played that innate vigour of purpose which is not less neeessary as 
a qualification for military leadership than the judgment and power 
of organization with which the Count justly credits his old com- 
he f th hrough 

These volumes carry the story of the war in Virginia throug 
the unsuccessful campaign which ended in the historic “ change of 
base,” and retreat to the James; the strange performances of Pope 
and his series of well-merited disasters ; the rally of the Federals 
before Washington under MacClellan, with his fine check of Lee 
at Antietam ; his final supersession by Burnside, and the disaster 
of the latter at F. Bem tm 0 , which led to his being disgraced in 
turn, Antietam, as is well known, gave President Lincoln the op- 
portunity of launching his long meditated declaration of entire 
emancipation of the slaves, which came into effect with the first day 
of 1863. Here the Count of Paris closes his present instalment ; and 
those who would study the Western campaigns in which Grant and 
Sherman gradually forced their way onwards to the distinction they 
merited, will find them carried to the same point with hardly less 
care than those better known struggles on the Atlantic side in 
which the world took a deeper interest, 2s was natural from its 
closer knowledge of the theatre and actors. 

Skilled as the Count is in describing scenes of aetion, and the 
— that move masses to victory or defeat, and thorough as is his 

owledge of the springs of American history, his volumes have, 
in our opinion, one marked defect pervading them which detracts 
from their merit as works of art. The author seems to lack the 
biographical power which should clothe his chief actors with 
personal interest. With the exception always of MacClellan, there 
is a tendency in his pages to treat commanders rather too much 
like machines than men of various characters, as they are. We 
note this drawback, however, as well as the political and private 
bias already mentioned, with the less regret, because, after every 
possible deduction is made, we have in these volumes a history of 
the contest throughout its opening years which is so superior to 
all those preceding it that there is not one in America or Europe 
worthy to be placed in the same class. There is, in fact, as much 
difference between this narrative and its predecessors as between 
the splendid atlas that accompanies it pat the cheap and shabby 
maps with which we were supplied for our first studies of the 
American campaigns. 


MYERS’S TRANSLATION OF PINDAR* 


german tells, in one of the best of all his Odes, how Jason 
eame back to Iolehos, and took counsel with his kinsmen, 
and then went in to speak with the usurper Pelias, saying to him 
that he might keep the flocks of sheep, the tawny herds of kine 
and the lands that he had seized, but must give back the kingly 
throne whereon the son of Kretheus sat of old. Jason’s cousins 
had come with great alacrity to the family council which led up to 
these demands. “And Jason,” says Mr. in his translation of 


* The Extant Odes of Pindar. Translated into English, with an Intro- 


duction and short Notes, by Ernest Myers, M.A., Fellow of Wadham 
College, Oxford 
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Pindar, “ receiving them at a common banquet with honeyed words, 
prepared for them friendly cheer, and devised every festive amuse- 
ment, for five whole nights and days together culling the sacred 
flower of life’s best pleasures. But on the sixth, the hero proposed 
@ serious subject to discuss, and communicated the whole matter 
to his relations from the beginning; and they took his view of 
the case.” Toask whether Mr. Paley’s can be regarded as the final 
translation of Pindar would be to deviate in one respect from the 
example thus set by Aeson’s son—it would not be to propose a 
serious subject for discussion; though we fancy that most people, 
even without having culled for five days the sacred flower of life's 
best pleasures, would so far resemble the young pretender’s rela- 
tives as to be inclined to take our view of the case. 

Pindar has not had a very good time of it lately. It might have 
been expected that an age which combines a passion for athletics 
with a weakness for commemoration odes andcentenaries would have 
hadsomesympathy with the greatest professional panegyrist of muscle, 

tness, and gold. Almost the only original joke in Lothar was 
ition of two analogies between the youth of to-day and the 
youth of ancient Greece—namely, that they live chiefly in the \ 
air, and are unacquainted with any language except their own ; but 
the recent wrongs of our poet have not sprung simply from the 
neglect of the magnificently illiterate. An ingenious writer on social 
life in Greece, who has traced the position of Greek women from the 
time of Homer partly with a view of showing that Plutarch is the 
first s tive man, has talked, if we mistake not, of “the bom- 
bastic Pindar.” We do not doubt that this writer is an excellent 
judge of tall talk; but we confess that it would cost usa pang 
to think of the Theban eagle as merely a domestic, though 
ambitious, fowl. At the bare thought, we feel inclined to borrow 
a form of deprecation from one of Pindar’s contemporaries, and to 
exclaim, with the change of one word :— 
évoxiov 8’ ob éeyw Woyov. 
But then, when we set about defending Pindar, we are met by one 
great difficulty—Pindar himself, as clad in English by Mr. Paley. 
*‘ With willing mind I do avow, O King,” cries the Pindar of Mr. 
Paley, ‘that it is through thee that I have an eye for tune in all 
that I say of every victor.” How is it possible to stand up for a 
foreign friend and to persuade the world that he is a sublime 
lyrist, when he persists in shrieking aloud to the British public, 
through a respected interpreter:—“ I have an eye for tune in all 
that I say of every victor”? Such an attempt could be dictated 
only by a foolish fondness; it could have no result but what 
Aeschylos calls xapdias xAvda xoAjs, which, as Mr. Paley has 
remarked, may be rendered indifferently “heart-surge of bile,” or 
“bile-surge of heart.” In this sore embarrassment Mr. Ernest 
Myers comes to our aid. He shows how Pindar may be done into 
English prose by a scholar who in feeling is a poet too, and how an 


artist may save that grandeur which a translation of Pindar into 


ure, plain English must, as a whole, possess from being marred 
the occasional quaintness of the imagery or by the frequent 
abruptness of the transitions. 

A translation may be readable, it may be even beautiful, but it 
is not first-rate, it is not a true work of art, unless it will bear the 
most minute comparison with its original. The thorough worker 
in this kind will always wish, in fairness to himself, that the text 
which he has translated could be printed opposite his version, and 
compared with it, not merely sentence by sentence, but phrase by 
— word by word. No one who has not tried such work can 

w the labor~ end the thought which often go to the decision 
on this or that shade of expression; the shade chosen at last 
is a a a slap-dash reader thinks it clumsy or tame, 
and would at once put in some more telling phrase, for 
he has not gone through the difficult and delicate poising of 
the scales; he does not see that, of many conditions which 
the translator must regard, the greatest number is satisfied by 
just this particular word or turn, and could be satistied by no 
other, though the general sense might be far more brilliantly ex- 
pressed. Translation that aims at conscientious and artistic com- 
pleteness is, as a rule, thankless work; the pinchbeck 
muster well enough with the world. Mr. Crawley’s translation of 
Thucydides is vigorous, painstaking, faithful to the general sense ; 
but it is not a work of art. The translation of Pindar by Mr. 
Ernest Myers is a work of art; we do not think that it is as 
powerful, as grand, as it might have been in many of the great 
passages 5 when we recollect the translator’s own early poem, The 

tans, we miss somewhat that free and strong control of 
sonorous rhythm which is never more effective—especially to ears 
for which Isaiah has been made English without ceasing to be 
Hebrew—than in rhythmical prose. The self-restraint which, in 
translating Euripides, would have been correct, has, in trans- 
lating Pindar, been carried, we venture to think, just too far. 
Greek, indeed, it is; but it is too Greek to be happily Pindaric. 
We cannot help fancying that Mr. Myers, conscious of his 
brilliant rhetorical gift, has kept a strict rein upon himself 
throughout. Seldom, indeed, is it that a translation from the 
Greek strikes one as too severely chaste; but our feeling about 
this one certainly is that, for Pindar, it is often too severe. That 
does not prevent its abounding with grand and beautiful passages 
—the whole of the Fourth Pythian strikes us as especially fine; 
and, all through, we have not met with one phrase which will offend 
an English reader as disagreeably grotesque. What this praise 
means will be understood well enough by any one who has ever 
tried to translate an ode of Pindar straight throngh. For those 
who have not, it may be easily illustrated. Few readers of 


Horace, probably, have not at least gone through a phase of be- 
lieving hat the famous passage about the Vindelici— 
quibus 
Mos unde deductus per omne 
Tempus Amazonia securi 
Dextras obarmet, quaerere distuli ; 
Nec scire fas est omnia— 
was a clumsy interpolation. It is now pretty well made out, how- 
ever, that it was merely Horace’s way of imitating Pindar's 
rentheses or abrupt pauses. If such was the effect of modified 
imitation in the hands of a consummate Latin artist, what is apt 
to be the effect of a direct version in English? The greater is the 
merit of having prevented this effect from being displeasing. _ 

Now, but very briefly, we shall apply to Mr. Myers’s translation 
the one sure test of thorough work in this kind. We shall take 
one or two short pieces, not show-passages, or places of peculiar 
difficulty, but fair average samples. In the Fitth Nemean Ode, 
VV. 14-25 (aidéopat .. . mavroiwy vopwv) are thus translated by 
Mr. Myers:— 

Of their deed portentous and unjustly dared I am loth to tell, and how 
they left that famous isle, and of the fate that drove the valiant heroes from 
Oinone. I will make pause ; not for every perfect truth is it best that it 
discover its face : silence is oft man’s wisest thought. 

But if the praise of good hap or of strength of hand or of steel-clad war 
be my resolve, let one mark me a line for a long leap hence: in my knees I 
have a nimble spring : and even beyond the sea the eagles wing their way. 

With goodwill too for the Aiakidai in Pelion sang the Muses’ choir most 
fair, and in the midst Apollo playing with golden quill upon his seven- 
toned lyre led them in ever-changing strains. 


For valiant heroes, dvdpas dAxivovs, we should have written 
either “ heroes ” or “‘ valiant men”; for “ good hap,” which sug- 
gests evrvyiav rather than dASov, we should have preferred to say 
simply “ wealth” ; and, in rendering e?... SeSdxnrat, instead of “my 
resolve,” rather “the destined theme.” But these are specks; the 
only point to which we take serious exception is the rendering 
of the splendid xai mépav mévrowo mdddovr’ aleroi. Mr. Paley has 
“and eagles can wing their way even beyond the sea.” Mr. 
Myers has “and even beyond the sea eagles wing their way.” 
The “and” has no business there at all, and spoils the spirit; and 
then “wing their way” is utterly inadequate to mdAdovra. 
Rather:—“ In my knees I have a nimble spring; eagles are 
whirled even across the sea.” For dyeiro ravroiwv vouwy, we prefer 
Mr. Paley’s “ led the varied strains”—though “ strain” would 
have been better. Now let us take a few lines in the Second 
Pythian, vv. 62—80, edavOéa . . . 

ds GAwas. Mr. Myers turns them thus :— 

Upon the flower-crowned prow I will go up to sing of brave deeds done. 
Youth is approved by valour in dread wars ; and hence I say that thou hast 
won boundless renown in thy battles, now with horsemen, now on foot ; 
also the counsels of thine elder years give me sure ground of praising thee 
every way. 

Allhail! This song like to Phenician merchandise is sent across the 
hoary sea; do thou look favourably on the strain of Kastor in Aeolian 
mood, and greet it in honour of the seven-stringed lute. 

Be what thou art, now I have told thee what that is; in the eyes of 
children, the fawning ape is ever comely ; but the good fortune of Rhada- 
manthos hath come to him because the fruit that his soul bare was true, 
neither delighteth he in deceits within his heart, such as by whisperer’s 
arts ever wait upen mortal man. 

An overpower* yg evil are the secret speakings of slander, to the slandered 
and to the listener thereto alike, and are as foxes in relentless temper. Yet 
for the beast whose name is of gain what great thing is gained thereby ? 
For like the cork above the net, while the rest of the tackle laboureth deep 
in the sea, I am unmerged in the brine. 

In the second sentence, vedrar: pév dpryet Opacos Sewvav * 
api, x.7.A., modeuwv: and for “ hence,” which is 
rather awkwardly ambiguous, we should have written “ thence,” 
or “thereby.” TheGreek for “in thy battles, now with horsemen, 
now on foot,” is ra pév avdperct papvdpevor, ra 
& év meCouayaur. Here is a small instance of what we meant 
by the sometimes undue severity of taste in this version; ‘ horse- 
men” is a bald version of immocdat avdpes: to give Pindar’s tone, 
the translator ought to have said, “ now with the rushing horse- 
men, now on foot.” There is a doubt about the construction of 
td Kaordpeov év Aiodiderar xopdais Gbpnoov 
énraxrirov avropevos. Donaldson, like Mr. Myers, 
takes dvrépevos as_ used absolutely, and xdpw as meaning “ for 
the sake of.” Mr. Paley renders, “ accepting the compliment of 
the seven-stringed lute.” To our ear, the place of xdpw in the 
verse—too emphatic if it was merely adverbial—makes it probable 
that it is governed by dvréyevos, and means the Kastoreion itself, 
the “grace” or “tribute” of the lute. For the accusative, 
cf. Pyth. v. 40, éxdvre roivuy mpémer vow evepyérav travridcat. 
“ Be what thou art, now I have told thee what that is”—1.e. yévou’ 
olos pabav=yevor oios ei, olos This is probabl right, 
but the version is hardly elegant, and we do not quite like be ” for 
yévoww. Why not “ Prove true to the self-knowledge thou hast won”? 
“Because the fruit that his soul bare was true ”; drt gpevav Zhaye 
xaprrov duopnrov. Something is lost here, even in poetry, by the turn 
to avoid €Aaxe—say rather, “ because to him was given the ripe 
wisdom of a blameless sou.” In the next clause, we should have 
tried to avoid the jingle of heart and arts ; and after “ listener” we 
should have omitted “thereto.” ‘And are as foxes in relentless 
temper.” Here there isa a puzzle in the text; dpyais drévero’ 
dhoméxov ixehoe would, doubtless, be highly probable if it 
were not against the metre; to dpyais drevéo’ ddwmexov 
ixehor, though supported by the MS. ’Apxdo’ in Olymp. 
xiii. 107, there is this drawback, that the. of the dat. plur. does 
not seem to have been cut ~ff aftera single. What remains, 
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then, is to read dpyais drevés (“intensely”) dhwréxov ixeAou: and 
in this Donaldson and Mr. Paley acquiesce. Very ee Mr. 
Myers has reasons for his reading—which gives incomparably the 
best sense—but we should have liked to know them. Lastly, 
we should have liked to hear, in the closing words of the passage, 
more echo of the proud, triumphant music of dSdmriorés ciu, 
perros ds imép Epxos Dyas. “Tam unmerged in the brine” is 
classical, but a trifle too stiff and tame for a real correspondence ; 
wary . have been too bold to translate—“I ride buoyant on the 
rine ” 

Criticism of detail is profitable only where the whole is good; 
it is because we so highly admire the translator's work that we 
have thought it worth while to attempt a ae analysis of 
one or two bits. Want of space forbids us to give long extracts; 


but we cannot forbear to quote these fragments of lost Dirges 
I. 

. . « For them shineth below the strength of the sun while in our 
world it is night, and the space of crimson-flowered meadows before their 
city is full of the shade of frankincense-trees, and of fruits of gold. And 
some in horses, and in bodily feats, and some in dice, and some in harp- 
playing have delight ; and among them thriveth all fair-flowering bliss ; 
and fragrance streameth ever through the lovely land, as they mingle 
incense of every kind on the altars of the gods. 


III. 

- + « But from whomsoever Persephone accepteth atonement made for 
an ancient woe, their souls unto the light of the sun above she sendeth back 
again in the ninth year. And from thuse souls spring noble kings, and men 
swift and strong and in wisdom very great; and through the after-time 
they are called holy heroes among men. 

Tt would be a compliment of which he might justly complain 
if we were to assure Mr. Myers that he has equalled the free- 
dom of Mr. Dawson Turner without sacrificing the grammatical 
correctness of Mr. Paley, or that he has shown how prose superior 
to Mr. Turner's or Mr. Paley’s may at the same time be superior 
in poetical fire to the verse of Mr. Abraham Moore. Comparisons 
are not always least odious to the person whom they favour; and 
we will rather end this notice by touching on a different matter 
which its subject s ts—the manifest influence on the trans- 
lator’s style and mind of his familiarity with Greek sculpture. In 
Pindar the plastic has so much picturesque alloy that a translator 
of Pindar might easily be overchastened for that one work by 
living too much in the world of Greek sculpture ; perhaps it ma 
have been so here ; but at all events we have been given an excel- 
lent translation. The translator's prologue—some beautiful lines 
of his own—shall be his reviewer's epilogue :— 

Son of the lightning, fair and fiery star, 
Strong-winged, imperial Pindar, voice divine, 
Let these deep draughts of thy enchanted vine 

Lift me with thee in soarings high and far 

Prouder than Pegasean, or the car 
Wherein Apollo rapt the huntress maid. 

So let me range my hour, too soon to fade 

Into dull presence of the things that are. 

Yet know that even amid this jarring noise 
Of hates, loves, creeds, together heaped and hurled, 
Some echo taint of grace and grandeur stirs 

From thy sweet Hellas, home of noble joys. 

First fruit and best of all our western world ; 
Whate’er we hold of beauty, half is hers. 


GLENNIE’S PILGRIM-MEMORIES.* 


E are not of those who think that Christianity has any 

serious ground of complaint against critics who sift its 
claims with the keenest severity. We believe, on the contrary, 
that no greater injury could done to it than by jealously 
sheltering it, even if that were possible, from the scrutinizing 
analysis of free inquiry. But there are limits to the tactics of 
civilized controversy as to those of civilized war, and our objection 
to Mr. Stuart Glennie’s book is not that it is a virulent attack on 
Christianity, but that the attack is conducted in a style more be- 
fitting the customs of savage warfare than the rules of polite 
controversy. This is a heavy accusation, but not heavier than 
the facts support, as we shall presently show. But, first of 
all, let us enlighten our readers as to the occasion of the book 
and the position of the writer in the intellectual firmament. The 
world, it is said, knows nothing of its greatest men, and truly Mr. 
Stuart Glennie is an apt illustration of the adage. He is the 
Apostle of a new Revelation, before whose coruscating genius all 
sages and prophets who have preceded him must “ pale their 
uneffectual fire,” and confess themselves but “ infants crying for 
the light ” in comparison. Having sifted to the very bottom all the 
previous age oe and religions of the world, he has come to 
the conclusion that they are all full of “tragic ironies,” all more 
or less immoral and debasing, but Christianity incomparably the 
most debasing of them all. After much brooding over this chaos 
of “tragic ironies” and So Mr. Glennie has at 
length discovered “an Ultimate Law of History,” which shall 
bring order out of chaos, combining the infallible authority of the 
Ultramontane creed with the unbounded liberty of the Free- 
thinker. Such is, in brief, Mr. Glennie’s wonderful discovery in 
the realm of thought, and the book before us is the “ Proemium” 
of a great design, the preface in fact of “The Modern Revolu- 
tion”—for that is the title Mr. Glennie gives to the gospel 


* Pilgrim- Memories 3 or, Travel and Discussivn in the Birth-Countries of 


Christianity with the late Henry Thomas Buckle. 
Barrister-at-Law. London: Longmans & 


M.A., 


By John Stuart Glennie, | 
: Co. | 


which the “ Eternal Verities” have commissioned him to 
This “Ultimate Law of History” is defined by the author, 
with all the emphasis of italics, as “ A Law of ge in Man’s 
Notions of the Causes of Change,” and he vexed Mr. Buckle’s ears 
with ponderous expositions of this law all aay Ag soli- 
tudes and desolate plains of Palestine. Poor Mr. Buckle! He 
bore the infliction heroically, and displayed a ene for which 
we were scarcely prepared in his intellectual combats with his travel- 
ling companion over this “ Ultimate Law of History.” He was 
evidently bewildered by the swallow-flights of Mr. Glennie over 
the whole field of human knowledge. Fora time indeed the historian 
of Civilization in England argued seriously with the author of “ The 
Modern Revolution”—a work, by the way, which is still in process 
of gestation in Mr. Glennie’s brain. But he soon gave it up as 
hopeless, and Mr. Glennie tells, with c ing naiveté, how Mr. 
Buckle retired to his tent, or lit his chibouque, or fell asleep during 
a discussion of the Law of Change in Man’s Notions of the Causes 
a Change. Onee or twice, indeed, his companion’s philosophical 
ights were too much for Mr. Buckle’s stoical equanimity, and he 
bluntly told Mr. Glennie that he was willing to “ provide him with 
reasons, but could not provide him with an ee gate, On 
the whole, however, he bore up against the infliction won erfully 
well; but he died at Damascus on the way home. The author's 
“yushing thoughts,” to quote his own ever-recurring expression, 
appear to have reached the climax of ity in Jerusalem, and 
. Buckle fairly fled. Mr. Glennie mildly complains that his com- 
panion could not be persuaded to turn aside to visit the most in- 
teresting places, or to stay in any spot longer than was necessary 
for sleep and refreshment. On he sped, like tian Io, across 
lains and over mountains, with the voice of Mr. Glennie ever in 
fis ear, and the hum of the “ Proemium” ever on the air—a 
depressing, mysterious, dreamy sound, which pursued him to his 

ve 


But we are anticipating. Mr. Glennie frankly tells us that his 
motive for accompanying Mr. Buckle through the Holy Land was 
“rather with a view to discussion than from any special interest ” 
in the scenes through which they were to pass. And yet those scenes 
furnished him with some very remarkable discoveries. At the 
Wells of Moses, for example, “ it burst in upon me,” he says, “ that 
here on the legendary scene of the first entrance of the Hebrews on 
the World-s I was on the legendary scene also of the first en- 
trance on the World-stage ” of “ Yahveh.” But who or what is 
“Yahveh”? It is Mr. Glennie’s affected way of spelling Jeho- 
vah. For “The Modern Revolution,” it seems, extends to ortho- 
graphy and English grammar, both of which meet us in unwonted 
and uncouth garb in Pilgrim-Memories. Expressions like “ Salah- 
ed-Deen” (Saladin), “ humanital,” “naturianism,” “ fanatising,” 
for acting the of a fanatic, “racial distinctions” for “ dis- 
tinctions of race,” bespeckle almost every page of the volume. And 
if these outrages on good taste can also be pressed into the service 
of an irreverent flippancy, so much more welcome are they to Mr. 
Glennie. He sneers at “ Jehu’s zeal for his God and godfather, 
Jehu-vah ”—a by upon sacred words which he evidently thinks 
witty, but which his readers, whatever their religious convictions, 
will describe as simply coarse. It was said of Voltaire that his 
hatred of Christianity was such that, if he had seen Christ, he 
would have struck Him. A feeling of this sort pervades the whole 
of Mr. Glennie’s book. For every form of paganism he shows 
some sympathy and respect. The impure mythology of Greece, 
indeed, stirs his soul to an enthusiasm of admiration. But 
Christianity, whenever he has to speak of it, throws him into a 
frenzy of foaming vituperation. He cannot believe its professors 
to be other than unprincipled hirelings who have bartered their 
consciences for sordid gain. He proclaims aloud his “ loathing at 
the base dishonesty ” of their lives. “The great mass of thinking 
men,” he says, “will more and more scout such theologians 
as, though of a lucrative godliness, sophistical, dishonest, and 
time-serving.” ‘ The orthodox » we are told, “ is 
too baleful at once and too false,” being an “ Ideal whose 
symbol is a Bason of Blood.” And as to the argument 
from prophecy, he dances on it like a Red Indian over a fallen 
foe. “So much, indeed, is the non-fulfilment of the Hebrew 
prophecies the rule, that one is filled with amazement at the blind, 
or impudent, audacity of putting forward the fulfilment of these 
prophecies as evidences of the truth of Christianity.” And not 
only do these prophecies remain unfulfilled, but they teach 
doctrines which are saturated with immorality. There are not 
“to be found in a oe literature of a high religions character 
passages so simply y a8 we come upon in Ezekiel, for instance, 
or Isaiah.” These being the author's feelings towards the Bible 
and its writers, it is natural that spots and scenes whose very 
sounds are sacred to Christian ears should excite in him nothi 
but derision. All the associations of Sinai are hateful to him, 
and he goes “ contemptuously up through the thunder and lightning, 
the darkness, the voices of trumpets, and such other coups 
thédtre,” as the preachers of the Christian revelation are wont 
to employ in propagating their impostures. We are left to 
speculate on the marvellous stage machinery by means of which 

oses was able to produce “thunder and lightring and darkness ” 
on the summit of a bleak mountain in an Arabian wilderness; but 
the author will doubtless explain it ull in “ The Modern Revolu- 
tion,” and we must restrain our curiosity till then. 

But we have not yet said the worst that must be said of Mr. 
Glennie’s Pilgrim-Memories. We have given some specimens of the 
abnormal pleasure which he finds in trampling rudely on spots hal- 
lowed by centuries of Christian sentiment and touching associations 
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But even this did not prepare us for the brutality of certain coarse 
suggestions which no man of the slightest refinement and deli- 
cacy of feeling would have permitted himself to indalge in, still less 
to publish to the world. There are three characters in sacred histo 
which even unbelievers have hitherto, on the whole, treated wit: 
t—the Divine Redeemer of mankind, His Virgin Mother, 
and the penitent Magdalene. It was reserved for Mr. Glennie to 
make them the butt of a prurient ribaldry. Surely one of the 
most touching incidents in any story, sacred or profane, is the 
interview of the sorrowing Magdalene with the risen Saviour by 
the side of the empty tomb. But to Mr. Glennie’s mind it sug- 
gests only a thought which we shall certainly not transfer to our 
es. The tender memories of Bethlehem, too, one would have 
imagined, might have curbed the unchastened imagination even of 
a scoffing “ pilgrim.” On the contrary, they stimulate Mr. Glennie 
to the expression of what he himself anticipates the reader in 
characterizing as “ribaldry.” This is his description, and this his 
reflection, as he stood on the spot which tradition venerates as the 
birthplace of Jesus :— 

That in which God was born is a rocky vault, thirty-six feet by eleven 

feet ; and in the apse, at the east end of the chapel into which this cave is 
now converted, round a silver star on the pavement, beneath sixteen silver 
lamps for ever burning, we read the words “ Hic de Virgine Maria Jesus 
Christus natus est.” True, however, was the old sarcasm which I recalled 
to Mr. Bueckle—* Multi nomine Divorum thalamos iniére pudicos.” 
And then follows a paragraph which we gladly leave enshrined 
in the pages of his P¥/yrim-Memortes. Two passages, however, 
which are somewhat less gross, we must quote to justify the 
severity of our censure. The scene is the “Fountain of the 
Virgin,” and here are Mr. Glennie’s edifying meditations, em- 
bodying, by the way, a calumny which is as old at least as the 
days of Origen :— 

In this, according to the elder tradition of the Greeks, was the scene of 
the Annunciation, and here it was that Mary, while drawing water, re- 
ceived the salutation of the angel Gabriel. And the beauty of the Virgins 
of the Fountain, the supple grace of their figures, and the Syrian languor 
and passion of their eyes, make such a local legend still appropriate. These 
daughters of men are still worthy the salutation of the Sons of God. 


And lest the reader should miss the point of this coarse insinua- | 


tion, this delicate-minded apostle of a new religion, whose 
ethereal refinement of soul is shocked by the manly simplicity and 
directness of Holy Writ in its denunciations of sin, returns to the 
subject and treats his readers to passages like the following. After 
deseribing ‘ the Maidens of Nazareth ” as “ shamefully pretty ” (the 
italics are his) he goes on :— 

And as the maidens of Nazareth have, from of old, had rather a distin- 
guished reputation for frailty as well as beauty, remark could hardly but 
arise on the possible secrets which that Virgin of the Fouutain, who has had 
a destiny so wonderful, “ kept in her heart” ; and then thought, which there 
were scarce words to utter,on the ineffable mockery, so often, of human 
beliefs by the actual facts respecting the objects bedizened with these beliefs. 

Our readers will now be able to estimate the moral qualification 
of the Apostle of “ The Modern Revolution” for his self-imposed 
task. His intellectual qualifications are on a par with his moral. 
All through his tour with Mr. Buckle he was perpetually “ burst- 
ing out” with the “ meditations borne in on him” by his “ rushing 
thoughts ” and “tension of mind.” The extraordinary feeundity 
of his mind seems, indeed, to keep him in a chronic state of intel- 
lectual birth-pangs, And the liveliness of these “rushing” ideas is 
such that they occasionally lay odd pranks with their parent. A 
“rashing thought urged” him “into the rushing motion of a 
glorious gallop along the sands” of Tyre. Another “ rushing 
thought” ran away with him across the Plain of Esdraelon; and a 
third actually made his nose bleed, as he gravely tells, while he 
stood gazing from a height on the glory of Damascus. It 
is fair that our readers should be told some of the achieve- 
ments of these wonderful “rushing thoughts” which kept 
Mr. Glennie in perpetual motion, and we will aceordingly quote 
two of them before we take our leave of tiyrim-Memortes. It 
will be admitted that a writer who aepires to the glory of es- 
tablishing a brand-new relizion on the ruins of all existing faiths 
ought to combine in rare perfeetion the critical and the con- 
structive faculties ; the former to expose and destroy the false re- 

ions of the world, the latter to construct on their ruins the 
ious edifice of the new Evangel—that is, the gospel of gross 
materialism and individual annililation. Here, then, is a 
imen of Mr. Glennie’s critical acumen. The Israelites’ Pillar 
of Cloud by day means their dragoman and his cloud of baggage 
éamels! And the Pillar of Fire by night was merely the light of 
the camp fires! Mr. Glennie seareely eondescends to argue the 
point. lays it down as an exegetical dogma from which there 
ean be no appeal. We think that Christianity, on the whole, is 
likely to survive a good many criticisms of this quality. Whether 
it has more to fear from the attractive simplicity of the “ New 
Religion,” our readers shall judge for themselves from the following 
summary of its contents :— 

Mr. Buckle exclaims, “ Look, that must be Jerusalem!” “ Yes!” I 

said, « but something very different from all that is tomy mind ty by 
the City of the Great King will be that New Ideal, that | of Co- 
existence, Mutual Determination, Co-oneness ; that ideal of Love which, 
in accordance with the Verities of Science, not the fables of Superstition, 
will be, at length, acknowledged as the true Summum Bonum, and be, in 
fact, a New Religion. 
Do our readers understand all this? If not, we fear we cannot 
help them. But let them not take their failure too much to heart. 
Mr. Buckle tried to understand it too, and died in the vain 
attempt. 


MINOR NOTICES. 


(PHERE is perhaps no function of modern journalism which, 
when conscientiously performed, is so valuable to the public, 
and which it is so much the duty and policy of newspaper managers 
to preserve in its integrity, as that which is discharged by the 
correspondents who supply information on subjects of the day 
from personal observation or local inquiries; and it is to be 
regretted that this service should at times be discredited by 
the practices of unscrupulous writers whose only object is to pro- 
duce a startling article. Any one who has happened to be 
acquainted with the private history of some of those feats of 
Special Correspondence at home and ebroad which have excited 
admiration cannot but feel that the character of the press is seri- 
ously imperilled by the sacrifice of truth to the necessities of 
sensation, and the habit of exaggeration, not to say invention, 
which such license naturally engenders. Indeed this has already been 
shown by some of the exposures which have taken place. It is only 
jastice, however, to the principal English journal to say that in this 
respect it has always presented a marked contrast to some of its 
contemporaries. It justities its authority by the scrupulousness 
with which it avoids loose or extravagant reports, and by the 
sobriety of tone which it requires from its contributors. The 
letters to the 7vmes describing the agricultural lock-out of 1874*, 
which have just been reprinted by the writer, Mr. Frederick 
Clifford, in @ connected form, are no exception to this rule,-and 
compare favourably with the style of the fanciful ard highly 
coloured descriptions which were at the same time published by 
some of the other newspapers. They are, in fact, a model of how 
such work should be done. There is perhaps no subject on 
which so much ignorance prevails among the generality of towns- 
folk as with regard to the condition of the agricultural population. 
The whole life of the two classes, both in social and other condi- 
tions, is so different that it is only natural that there should be 
a tendency to misconception on the part of those who study the 
agricultural labourer from a distance, and without any knowledge 
of the balance of compensation in what is in many respects 
often a wretched enough existence. Hence the value of such a work 


' as Mr. Clifford’s, in which the facts are first stated with minute 
| and careful accuracy, and then weighed with caution, modera- 
| tion, and due regard for each side in the controversy. Perhaps 


the highest praise that can be given to Mr. Clifford is to say that 


_ he has discharged his duty in the spirit of a Parliamentary Com- 
| mittee or a judicial Commissioner; and his report is therefore an 


‘on either side when he entered upon his inquiry. 


important contribution to the economical and industrial history of 
the time. It does not appear that he had any preposzessions 
At 


‘any rate, he was content in the first instance to collect 


information, leaving conclusions to be charily drawn as he 
went on. He describes in detail, on the one hand, the actual con- 
dition of the labourers as he found them, and, on the other, the 
difficulties of the farmers. It must be presumed, from the manner 
in which the contest has terminated, that the farmers were in the 
right in regard to the economic part of the question. It has been 
proved that the amount of labour was in excess of the demand, 
and, though in some respects wages have been a little raised, the 
farmers have on the whole for the present maintained their ground. 
It is evident, however, that the rate of wages was not the most 
serious part of the controversy. This might have been arranged 
if it had not been for the alarm with which the farmers regarded 
the probable extension of the dictation which the Union assumed 
to exercise,and the communistic feeling which seemed to be 
springing up amongst their men. The Union agitators went about 
vilifying the landlords and farmers as “ brutal oppressors,” and 
predicting a happy day when the labourer would come into the 
enjoyment of the good things of the world of which others now 
robbed him. Even the children in the road bawled after the farmers 
that labourers would soon be riding im gigs and the masters in 
carts. Some of this feeling was no doubt due to the gradual social 
elevation of the farmeis, who formerly lived more on a footing 
with their men. The separation which had occurred had led to a 
certain degree of estrangement, and naturally diminished the 
which springs from intimate personal communication. 
No doubt the labourers thought it was time they should have their 
turn of rising in the world too, and foolishly believed in the 
promise of the agitators that this improvement would be brought 
about by land and gigs being directly handed over to them. That the 
advance of wages asked for might have been easily got, if it had stood 
alone, is proved by the voluntary rescinding by the farmers of their 
agreement not to go beyond twelve shillings a week for day work, 
as soon as they felt that they had made the men feel their mistake 
in regard to the power of the Union. Mr. Clifford's figures con- 
clusively prove that the labourers were not pinched by any actual 
distress, and that the nominal rate of wages fell very far short of 
the actual payments when allowances were taken into account. 
In point of fact, there seems to be no doubt that, from a com- 
mercial point ‘of view, the average wages were above the 
average value of the services rendered. ‘The labourers, there- 
fore, committed a great mistake in demanding an increased 
price for what was already not quite worth its cost, without 
offermg any better work in return. ‘The solution which has been 
forced upon the farmers by their experience during the strike and 


* The Agricuitural Lock-out of 1874; with Notes upon Farming and 
Farm Labour in the Eastern Counties. By Frederick Clitiord. W. Black- 
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lock-out has been that they must rely to a greater extent on 
machinery, and keep only good hands. The first result of the move- 
ment has undoubtedly been very unfortunate for that large section 
of the labourers who are h worth their salt, but it may be 
hoped that it will in time Tead to a general elevation of the 
whole class. The old relations between labourers and their 
employers have gradually been undermined by a variety of cir- 
cumstances—the social movements which have separated the two 
classes in domestic life; the spread of education, which terse | 
unsettles the minds of those who get a new out-look on the world, 
even though they may not have much chance of taking advantage 
of it; the facilities for locomotion, and soon. The old system had 
a to a point at which it could hardly be continued, but it was the 

bourers themselves who precipitated a change. One of the consoling 
aspects of the case is that, on the whole, the vapouring of the men 
under the influence of the agitators did not lead to any actual 
violence of a serious kind; and that in the majority of instances 
farmers and labourers have resumed friendly relations. For the 
present the Union is clearly in a bad way, and the eyes of its 
victims have been opened to the fact that they have been 
misled ; but there is no reason to suppose that the old state of 
things will ever be restored, or that a Union of some kind will not 
continue to exist. The labourers, however, have been taught that, if 
they wish to rise, it must be by making themselves more valuable 
in service, not by attempting to overcome the natural laws of 
trade. One of the most interesting and important chapters in Mr, 
Clifford’s book is that on small farms, in which practical experi- 
ence is brought to bear on fantastic theories in a very decisive 
manner. It must not be supposed, however, though he does justice 
to farmers and landlords, that he takes altogether a rosy view of 
things as they are; and what he has to say on the dwellings of the 
labourer and his want of rational amusement deserves especial 
attention. An appendix contains some specimens of the songs 
and caricatures which were used as weapons in the contest ; and 
there are scattered through the narrative many amusing glimpses 
of rural life and character. It should be added that there is 
nothing in the work to renew the irritation of the past or to 
disturb the good feeling which has now been restored. Through- 
out the author has adhered steadily to his aim, which, in his own 
words, has been to “say nothing which, consistently with the 
facts, should widen the breach between classes whose solid 
English qualities win for both of them on acquaintauce the highest 


respect. 

Dr Woolsey’s Introduction to the Study of International Law *, 
of which the first edition appeared some fifteen years ago, has 
already acquired the rank ofa standard work ; and the fourth edition, 
now issued, contains the author’s additions and corrections down to 
the middle of last year. The broad and liberal character of Dr. 
Woolsey’s writings is well known; and though he naturally, and 
we may say necessarily, writes from an American point of view, 
which cannot be in all cases identical with an English one, it must 
be admitted that he does not pander to the popular prejudices and 
delusions of his countrymen, but points out candidly the errors 
into which on various occasions they have fallen. ‘That his views 
on more than one important point cannot be implicitly accepted by 
English jurists is only what might be expected; but the general 
tone and spirit of the work deserve respect, and a comparison of 
opinions is always advantageous. 

In the beginning of last year Mr. W. Spottiswoode circulated a 
letter urging the expediency of establishing a Musical Association 
of the same character and organization as other scientific societies 
in London, for the purpose of investigating subjects connected 
with the art and science of music.t The idea was at once warml 
taken up by a number of persons interested both in the theory pon 
neo of music, and the Association has now been in existence 
‘or some months, and has completed its first session, The general 
plan of the society is to have meetings for the reading of pa 
in some cases illustrated by actual performances, and the exhibition 
and discussion of experiments bearing on the form of musical in- 
struments and the general principles and combination of musical 
sounds. ‘The first session, which began in November and termi- 
nated in June last, included eight meetings ; and the nature of the 
proceedings may be gathered from the list of subjects brought 
forward—such as the means of extending the compass and in- 
creasing the tone of stringed instruments (illustrated); the sim- 
plification of pitch-notation; a new stop action (illustrated bya meso- 
tonic harmonium playing from seven flats to seven sharps); the appli- 
cation of wind to stringed instruments (illustrated by an apparatus 
giving some of the varied tones of a string organ) ; weled omens 
clature ; temperament, or the division of the octave, and so on. The 
names of the chief members of this society are a sufficient 

tee of the spirit in which it will be carried on, and there can 
no doubt that 1t supplies what has long been felt to be a great 
want, and has a career of much usefulness before it. 

Mr. Hart [, who modestly says of himself that he has “lived in 
the atmosphere of fiddles all his days, and has perha 
peculiar advantages for learning much about them,” is an authority 


* Introduction to the Study of International Law ; designed asan aid in 
Teaching, and in Ilistorical Studies. By Theodore D. Woolsey, lately 
President of Yale College. Reprinted from the Fourth American Edition. 
S. Low, Marston, & Co. 

¢ Proceedings of the Musical Association for the Investigation and Discus- 
sion of Subjects connected with the Art and Science of Musie. First Session. 
1874-5. Chappell & Co. 

$ The Violin; its Famous Makers and their Imitators. By George Hart. 
With numerous Wood Engravings. Dulau & Co., and Schott & Co. 


on this subject who commands general respect, and the volume in 
which he has embodied the results of his experience and researches 
will be gratefully received by all who take an interest in what he 
justly calls “the leading instrument.” Mr. Hart appears to be 
aware that there are le in the world who make light of fiddles, 
and cannot conceive aby such a simple contrivance should be 
thought so much of; but he takes high ground with them, and 
asserts that not only cultivated taste, but a spark of genius, is 
required, for the appreciation of a fine violin, as of a poem, or a 
picture, or any other great work of art. We feel sure at least that 
no one who Mr. Hart's account of the fifty-eight pieces 
which compose a violin, and of the sort of inspiration which is 
required in the choice of the different woods, and in the delicate 
and finished adaptation of the can fail to catch some of his 
artistic enthusiasm. In the of the instrument, as well as 
of the strange adventures of some famous makers and — 
of it, there is moreover a touch of seductive romance, It is cer- 
tainly strange that not only should there have been no modern 
improvement in the construction of the violin, but that even by 
the closest imitation of the old masters’ nothing deserving of com- 
parison with their best work has ever been produced. After a sketch 
of the early history of the violin, Mr. takes the various 
schools in t analysing the characteristics of the chief makers, 
which are further illustrated by photographs transferred to wood. 
We then have an account of the more famous collectors 
of, composers for, and players on the instrument, with an 
appendix of anecdotes, new and old. We cannot of course 
attempt to follow the writer through his interesting and 
graphic descriptions of the different styles of the instrument 
to which he has devoted the study of a lifetime; but they are 
well worth reading, both by those who have already an acquaint- 
ance with the subject and those who care to have their ignorance 
enlightened as to the subtle perfections which may be attained in 
this art. The great feature of the Italian violins of the best 
period is, Mr. Hart points out, their marked individuality ; whereas 
the modern violins which are turned out in thousands are made, 
like ordinary cabinet-work, by several workmen, who each take a 
part, one the back, another the sides, another the belly, and soon, 
the various parts being then put together bya finisher. Mirecourt 
is the chief seat of this wholesale industry, and the writer, ad- 
mitting that a supply of cheap instruments has thus been secured, 
regrets that it has destroyed the gallant little band of makers 
who were once common in France, Germany, and England, and 
who were guided by a loyal reverence for the art. Copies of 
Amati, Maggini, Guarnerius, and Stradiuarius, all duly provided 
with lying labels and dates, are now scattered broadcast; and a 
new kind of modern-antique of a ve | deceptive kind is said to 
be now producing a revolution in the Mirecourt manufacture. It 
has the appearance of having been boiled in some mixture of 
acids, giving it the aged look of the genuine thing. Itis blackened 
and charred in the most merciless manner, and sends forth a smell 
of a most di ble kind. On the question as to how far 
the tone of a violin depends on the varnish, our author has 
some sensible remarks. On one side, he says, varnish has been 
made too much of, as if it could overcome the defects of form; 
and on the other it has been unduly depreciated. The truth is 
that the finest varnishes, those of oil, require great skill and 
patience in their use; they take time to mature, and will not be 
forced; but in the end, when the oil dries, it leaves the wood 
mellowed and wrapped in an elastic covering, which yields to the 
tone of the instrument, and imparts to it much of its own softness. 
Spirit varnish, now commonly used because it dries rapidly, is 
hard and unyielding, and is fatal to richness of tone, though it 
ee a metallic, piercing resonance, suitable for common purposes. 

are not of cat-gut, but intestines eep or or 
best of all, tbe lamb. raters 

‘ Mercade’s” work on the interpretation of Shakspeare’s Hamlet * 
does not appear to have been suggested by the recent perform- 
ances of this play, for these are only casually referred to in the last 
page. Hamlet, in fact, is one of those inexhaustible problems 
which have a constant fascination for speculative minds, and are 
continually undergoing examination. The present writer at the 
outset takes care to give warning that his work is not addressed 
to those “who see no mystery in the works of Shakspeare,” but 
most people who read it will probably feel that here at least the mys- 
tery is ratheroverdone. The critic seorns to accept the commonplace 
idea that the play is only a play; to his discerning eye it reveals 
itself as a grand allegory of human life, “a Dramatic Philosophy of 
History.” Shakspeare, he holds, has endeavoured “to embody 
in characters the conflieting forces of history, which emerge in 
that resultant called Progress.” Hamlet is Progress, resulting 
from liberty, individualism, and the rights of man. On the other 
hand, superstition, tyranny, falsehood, and every form of despotic 
authority and oppression are ranged on the side of the King, 
whom it is Hamilet’s business to overthrow. Polonius represents 
traditional bigotry, Ophelia the intluence of the Church; the two 
together, Church and State as before the Reformation. All 
through the play Hamlet or Progress is killing the King—that is 
historical oppression—in the persons of his supporters, and on the 
removal of the last of them the tyrant vanishes. Each of the two 
hostile forces is illustrated by a group of characters, and the Ghost 
represents “the revival and shadow of ideal truth and justice.” 


* Hamlet: or, Shakspeare’s . A Study of 
Spiritual Soul and Unity of Hamlet. illiams & 
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is epitomized in the churchyard scene, where “ the 
kills by criticism, metaphysical discussion, and 
satire are given in two clowns.” We are treated to a good deal 
more of this sort of interpretation, but perhaps this sample is 
enough to indicate the character of the work. In these days there 
is no book too fvolish or insane to find a publisher. 

Dr. Davies * has already achieved distinction or notoriety as one 
of the most prolific and unabashed penny-a-liners of the day; 
and it is not surprising to find that, even though the subjects 
with which he first started have long been worked out, he 

i es in the resources of his own rich nature an inexhaust- 
able supply of vapid verbiage and vulgar twaddle. When he has 
nothing else to write about he can always write about himself, and 
this indeed is what he is now pretty well reduced to. If the pre- 
sent volume is utterly empty and worthless in other respects, it has 
at least a certain, though not very pleasant, interest as a picture of 
the author's general character. “Smoking my after-dinner cigar 
one summer day in 1873, I was startled from my suburban repose 
by the far from infrequent apparition of a Hansom cab driving up, 
tenanted by a rather dirty little boy, whom I at once divined to be 
a ‘devil’—I mean of course a printer's devil.” This is the sort 
of wretched slop which the writer pours out by the mile. It intro- 
duces a narrative which relates how the clerical Special Cor- 
respondent thrust himself into the midst of a private gathering 
of Roman Catholic ecclesiastics at Ware, and made himself free 
of the table, though the Archbishop pointedly apologized for “the 
exclusion of the press from the proceedings,” to report which was the 
pretext of his visit. Still, if we do not learn much about the Council, 
we are treated to something much more important. It seems that 
Dr. Davies's neighbour in the next bed-room—a Franciscan friar— 


which 


“snored most vigorously ; but the fresh air and the countrywalk ”— | 


the Doctor might have added the good dinner he got by his impu- 
dence—“ made me pretty well proof against this, and I daresay I 
was soon doing the same.” We also hear plenty of the eating and 
drinking during the Pontigny Pilgrimage. At the hotel in Paris 
he could get nothing for supper except some “wretched cold 
meat.” But at Pontigny all his appetites were fully indulged. 
After “a capital cold collation in the refectory,” he pried 
into the room where the body of Father Barbier, the procu- 
rator, who had just died suddenly, was lying. After this refresh- 
ing sight, ‘“ we then adjourned to the refectory of the monastery to 
tax the hospitality of the good Fathers, which we did to the fullest 
extent ; cold viands, ripe fruits, and capital Burgundy was pro- 


vided ”—and apparently consumed—“ without limit ; and when we | 


had fed to our hearts’ content, we sought our baggage and lodgings, 
and so the time till vespers,” when we hope he was at no 
loss for supper. The disturbance of his slumbers after this heavy 
feeding by a “lively Burgundian baby” and an asthmatic 
landlady is minutely recorded. Next morning he again 
sponged on the “ hospitable Fathers” for breakfast, and 
took another peep at the dead procurator, and was in fine trim for 
a final visit to the refectory for dinner, with no doubt a few good 
bumpers to finish up with. And here wecome upona highly character- 
istic touch :—“ I sympathized with the announcement made by 
Mgr. Patterson to the etlect that a collection would be made for 
the expenses to which the Fathers of St. Edme had been put in 
entertaining us. It must have been simply ruinous, and I am 
quite afraid to calculate the thousands of bottles of Burgundy we 
must have extracted from the priory cellars, or the depredations we 
must have made in the poultry-yards and fruit-trees of the com- 
munity.” After all the guttling and guzzling, however, which 
figures in -this “phase of religious life,’ his sympathy with the 
hint about a bill to pay quickly evaporated, and he is not ashamed 
to put his shabbiness on record:—‘“I never found out that the 
Hore collection was made, or I would gladly have contri- 

ted to it, for I had lived en prince at Pontigny.” And then 
he went to Paris with as “jolly a party of priests and friars as 
ever he met,” which perhaps accounts for his admiration of the 
“rollicking students in the Closerie des Lilas” which he avows 
in a succeeding chapter. There is more soy of - 
over the good feeding and drinking at Pontigny before he 
can wind up; and, forgetting all about the expected subscrip- 
tion which he took such good care to remember to forget 
to pay, he is enthusiastic about the “old virtue of hospi- 
tality.” Among other confidences, we learn how he spent last 
Good Friday :—“ Having gone to, I will not say how many 
churches, personally or by deputy (Specials have even to go to 


church by many !), in the morning, I ate my salt-fish—of which I 
am particularly fond—and then, in the intervals of editing a local 
journal, sallied forth to a fair on Wormwood Scrubs.” And then, 


after more so-called literary work, he was off to a postmen’s tea- 
meeting in the East End, where he had a good tea, “ which was 
more like dinner.” This did not, however, prevent him from later on 
“coquetting with a dainty little souper, and drinking success.” 
There is a touching chapter about the difficulty of getting a dinner 
on Sunday in Inverness, in which we are incidentally informed 
that the reverend gentlemen allowed “an old goat” of a Scotch 
adrover who got into his company to tell him “lots of unsavoury 
stories of his youth.” On the whole, the low wit, snigyering 
irreverence, and intense vulgarity of mind displayed in this voiume, 
under the pretence of describing “ phases of religious life,” make 
it a most offensive production. 

Dr. Fayrer, a member of the Bengal Medical Service, has 


* Unorthodox London ; or, Phases of Religious Life in the Metropolis. 
By the Rev. C. Maurice Davies, D.D. *heries iL. Brothers. 


written an interesting sketch of the natural history and habits of 
the royal tiger of Bengal *, who, according to this account of him, 
would seem to be better entitled to the rank of king of beasts 
than the lion, whom he is said to surpass in size, strength, activity, 
and beauty, though not in courage or dignity. The writer has 
evidently had good opportunities of observing the tiger in the 
swamp and jungle, and has studied the subject thoroughly. We have 
first an analysis of the anatomy of the tiger, which is chiefly re- 
markable for its powerful muscular development in the neck, 
shoulder, and forearm. The special senses of hearing and vision 
are acute, while smell seems to be comparatively defective. There 
is extreme sensibility in the whiskers upon the chin, cheeks, and 
eyebrows, which are supposed to be of use as feelers in the stealthy 
movements of the tiger. Dr. Fayrer has measured tiger-skins more 
than ten feet from the nose to the tip of the tail, which, he holds, is 
beyond the size of any lion; and he has heard of, and believes in, 
tigers up to twelve feet long, but has no faith in Buttfon’s fifteen-feet 
tiger, or Hyder Ally’s eighteen-feet one. In his enthusiasm for the 
tiger, which, as he admiringly contends, “in ferocity cannot be ex- 
ceeded,” he hesitates between incredulity as to the reality of the 
alleged noble and generous qualities of the lion, and a suspicion 
that, if they exist, they are due to “a more apathetic and less 
| energetically savage nature.” The tigress is more bloodthirsty than 

the male; and Dr. Fayrer has seen one, with her young, charge a 

line of elephants. In one case a tigress ina bound reached a 

sportsman in his howdah, and dragged him down. As a rule, 
' however, the tiger’s instinct is to escape pursuers. There is only 
| one species of tiger, though they vary in colour and even shape. 
| When teaching her young ones to catch small deer, calves, or pigs, 
' the tigress is wanton and extravagant in her cruelty, as if on pur- 
pose to excite her pupils. A tiger usually has a “ kill” or larder 
; where he stores the carcases of his victims. The elder tigers are 
less destructive than the young, being content with one or two 
cows or buffaloes a week, whereas the young tigers will kill 
three or four cows at a time. When hard up tigers will eat 
frogs and small animals, and even each other. Dr. Fayrer tells 
some thrilling stories of conflicts with tigers, but he thinks the 
ravages of the man-eaters somewhat exaggerated. The fangs of 
the tiger are not poisonous, and, though the wounds they inflict 
are dangerous on account of their depth, it is wonderful how 
often people recover from them. Although a keen sportsman, 
Dr. Fayrer does not advocate the preservation of his favourite 
game, but asks only that it should be kept down by hunting, and 
not by poison or snares. 

Major Evan R. Jonest, at present United States Consul at 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, served, first as a private, and afterwards as 
an officer, in the Army of the Potomac, during the whole of the 
Civil War; and hetherefore brings a certain amount of personal 
experience to the task of writing the history of the period. His 
sketches are biographical in form, but they necessarily embrace 
the general course of events which afforded Lincoln, Stantoa, and 
Grant an opportunity of distinguishing themselves, It is credit- 
able to the writer that, though he was an active partisan of the 
North during the war, he can look back upon it in an impartial 
spirit and with feelings of kindness and consideration towards 
those against whom he formerly bore arms. Nor does he stoop 
to any of that mystification so common in most American works . 
on the subject, by which it is attempted to disguise the fact that 
it was not till a late period of the conflict that it became on 
the part of the North an anti-slavery movement. Lincoln con- 
sistently regarded the question of slavery as entirely subordinate 
to the one great object of preserving the Union. His speech on 
the Kansas-Nebraska measure, in which he said, “ Much as I hate 
slavery, I would consent to its extension rather than see 
the Union dissolved, just as I would consent to any great evil to 
avoid a greater one,” distinctly foreshadowed his future policy. 
Combining his own personal knowledge and the materials furnished 
by other writers, Major Jones has succeeded in producing a work 
which, in a moderate compass, presents a good general view of the 
history of an important crisis. 

Most people are apt to fancy that the world was expressly made 
to suit their own purposes, and we are not pte to find that 
Messrs. Cook’s periodical issue of tourist literature ¢ is prefaced 
by some lines from Wilhelm Meister which suggest that 

To give room for wand’ring is it 

That the world was made so wide ? 
which means, in other words, we suppose, that the globe fulfils its 
chief object in providing scope for Vouk’s excursions, The first 
volume of this publication contains a short novel and a number of 
papers describing tourists’ adventures or places recommended to 
their attention, and is illustrated with pictures and maps. The 
literature is perhaps rather too much in the style of forced gaiety to 
which tourists are in the habit of writing home to their friends; 
but there is a good deal of miscellaneous gossip. 

Mr. Wood, having made repeated yacht voyages amongst the 
South Sea Islands §, sums up his experiences in an account of his 
last cruise in 1873-4. Mr. Wood takes a very hopeless view of the 
future of the Polynesians under “ the advance of so-called civiliza- 


|  * The Royal Tiger of Bengal; his Lifeand Death, By J. Fayrer, M.D. 

| J. & A. Churchill. . 

| Lincolu, Stanton, and Grant. Historical Sketches, by Major Evaa 

| Roland Jones. With Steel Portraits. IF. Warne & Co. 
} All the World Over. Edited by Edwin Hodder. Vol.I. T. Cook & 

| Son ; Hodder & Stoughton. 

| § A Yachting Cruise in the South Seas. By F.C. Wood. With Photo- 

graphic Illustrations. hing & Co. 
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tion,” and expects to see them soon die out. He makes no pre- 
tensions to scientific investigations of any kind, but jots down in 
a plain, simple way what came under his own eyes during the 
cruise. The volume is illustrated by excellent photographs exe- 
cuted by a hotographer whom Mr. Wood carried with him. 

As Mr. i specially commends the branch of natural 
history on which he has written a little manual to the attention 
of young ladies, he has certainly done well to give it as euphonious 
pa prepossessing a name as possible. If he had blurted out snails 
and slugs he would, we fear, have frightened away some of the 
fair pupils to whom he appeals. Yet these are really the main 
subjects of his inquiries; and though they may be anything but 
attractive in name or appearance, they are not without interest 
from the naturalist’s point of view. e mouth of a slug, for in- 
stance, with its innumerable teeth, isa wonderful piece of machinery, 
and the young snails present a curious study as they burrow, 
head uppermost, in the earth in order to promote the growth of their 
shells, reappearing in a week double their former size. Many persons 
may be surprised to learn that these mollusca are provided with half- 
a-dozen ganglionic centres, well-developed organs of sight, smell, 
hearing, and touch. Mr. Harting takes his readers on a ramble in 
search of land and water shells over the London clay, and in a suc- 
ceeding chapter over the chalk downs and moist h-woods of 
Sussex, where, he tells us, “ snail syrup” is still regarded by the 
old dames as a prime specific for cough or cold. We also learn 
that the snail is not only a thorough scavenger, but has been 
known to produce musical sounds by the friction of its foot or shell 
on a window-pane which has been wetted by the rain. Mr. Hart- 
ing shows that the slug is not, as popularly supposed, a snail 
that has slipped out of its shell, but a distinct species with a shell 
of which it would find it difficult to divest itself. 

Mr. Bunyan, who is known as the author of a useful book on the 


law of Life Assurance, has published a revised edition of a com- | 


panion volume on the laws relating to fire assurance.t As a rule 
the Companies find it good policy to be liberal to insurers, but the 
latter ought to be acquainted with the limits of the risk under- 
taken by the Offices and the exceptions from it, and on this point 
there is a chapter in Mr. Bunyan’s work well worth perusal. 

Dr. Donkin in a treatise on diabetes { expresses his want of 
faith in purely medicinal remedies, and urges the importance of 
the exclusive administration of casein and lactose as food in the 
form of skim-milk, which is better for this purpose than entire milk. 
This has been found successful, he says, in a large proportion of 
cases. Care must be taken, however, to lay down regulations as to the 
quantity of and intervals between the doses, which must be rigidly 
enforced under the eye of watchful nurses. One of the great difli- 
culties is, it seems, to prevent the patient from indulging clandes- 
tinely in prohibited articles of food. 

Messrs. Bacon and Co. have just issued a new series of 
pocket maps of English counties § of a convenient size, and very 
cheap. They are sufficiently minute for pedestrian guidance, and 
they also give the name of every railway station. Even on a 
hurried journey by train, looking out the places passed on the 
map is a pleasant occupation ; and when one can get out and walk, 
a pocket map not only helps to save time, but to open up the 
country, and leads one to the right spots without trouble or delay. 

A new style of binding for Bibles and Prayers || has been intro- 
duced by the Oxford University Press, by which, in one case, @ 
chain combined with the clasps forms, when the book is closed, a 
convenient handle, while in the other there is a clasp by which a 
natty little Prayer-book may be attached to the waistbelt. There is 
ag a nice calculation of feminine weakness in thus making 

ibles and Prayer-books, as it were, of the fashionable 
costume of the day; and it is possible that a taste for devotional 
exercises might be still further developed if a small mirror could 
be inserted inside the cover. The same Press has also uced 
what is said to be the smallest Bible in the world. It is of the 
size and type technically known as diamond 24mo., and is 
certainly an excellent specimen of clear, though almost microscopic, 
typography. 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 


AS is, so to speak, just now ata premium. The travels 
of Palgrave, Maltzan, and Wrede have recently laid open to 
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European curiosity the jealously ed mysteries of the Wahabee 
capital and of Mecca, and the hitherto inaccessible oases of Hadra~ 
maut ; and now, vontemporaneously with the masterly compendium 
of our existing knowledge on the subject in the article by the first 
of these writers’ in the Encyclopedia Britannica, appear two other 
works aiming at presenting an exhaustive survey of different depart- 
ments of the subject. Herr A. Sprenger, the distinguished authox 
of the Life of Mohammed, devotes himself to the restoration of 
Arabian geography as known to the ancients. Taking Ptolemy as 
his text, he investigates one by one the statements of that singu- 
larly accurate geographer, endeavouring to construe them by the 
light afforded by subsequent Arabic writers. The second clause of 
his title-page must not lead readers to expect an essay on the 
fascinating but difficult theme of the characteristics of the Semitic 
race ; the scope of his treatise is mainly geographical, History, 
legend, and references to natural products are, however, inevitably 
blended with drier geographical detail, and short digressions of 
even greater interest occur, as, for example, one on the influence of 
scientific grammarians on the . What Sprenger has done 
for Arabic antiquity, Herr Zehme has attempted for the internal 
history and geographical exploration of the last century. By far 
the larger portion of the work is occupied by a geographical 
description of the various regions of the country, followed by a 
condensed narrative of the political events of the last hundred 

ears. The author's spirit is excellent, his arrangement clear, his 
toate ample, and his book deserves strong recommendation as a 
manual of the actual condition of Arabia. 

It is now about a year since we noticed the late Dr. Corssen’s 
great work on the Etruscan * with the respect due to the 
erudition, diligence, and sincerity of the author, but with an inti- 
mation of considerable scepticism respecting the results which he 
considered himself to have establish The subsequent course of 
investigation has not been favourable to his theory. We are not 
aware that his method of interpretation has received the unqualified 
adhesion of any scholar, while the advocate of a rival hypothesis, 
Mr. Isaac Taylor, has pointed out a fatal flaw in it. To admit with 
previous inquirers that the word avils, of frequent occurrence upon 
| sarcophagi, denotes e@tatis, but at the same time to insist that it 

is frequently a proper name denoting a member of a certain guild 
or family of sculptors, who would seem to have had a monopoly of 
the trade, is so glaring an absurdity that common sense can but 
summarily decree that on this count Corssen is non audiendus. 
The paradox, however, is apparently essential to his theory of the 
Italian aflinities of Etruscan. This unlucky word avils is commonly 
followed by some other word which, if avils signifies etatis, can 
be nothing else than a numeral. Corssen himself, however, 
abandons the endeavour to establish that affinity between these 
words and the Latin numerals which his theory requires. He is 
therefore driven to deny that they are numerals at all, and his 
discomfiture on this point must be held to invalidate his system 
from the foundation. After a full confirmation of Mr. Taylor's 
criticisms on this point, Dr. Deecke, in the first of his recent con- 
tributions to the oem discussion, proceeds to point out other 
apparent fallacies in the work under his review. In the second 
he addresses himself to the task of reconstruction, and investigates 
the nature of the sup Etruscan conjunction -c- and of the 
genitive in al as a contribution to the determination of the philo- 
logical relationships of this mysterious tongue. His own conclu- 
sion is for the present withheld, but he expresses a suspicion that, 
in spite of the great difficulties still existing, Mr. Taylor's view 
will be ultimately established, and the Etruscan referred to the 
Ugrian family of } 
err Robert Keil t is enabled to offer a signal addition to the 
extensive mass of literature on Goethe already extant, in com- 


memoration of the approaching cen anniversary (November 7 
next) of the poet’s taking up his abode at Weimar. Goethe, it 
appears, kept a diary from the year 1776 until a very late period of 


his life. This valuable document is, we are led to infer, in the 
possession of his representatives, but Herr Keil has somehow ob- 
tained two copies of the MS. from its commencement to March 
1782. This record constitutes by much the larger part of the 
first of his two volumes. The entries are at first very brief; in 

rocess of time they become more detailed, but at the same time 
ess consecutive. The first half of the year 1781 is wanting, and 
the diary seems at that time not to have been kept up. The im- 
pression conveyed is on the whole very agreeable ; the terse, rapid, 
precise entries bes; manly energy and decision, and though the 
commemoration of the incidents recorded is for the most part ex- 
ceedingly brief, their extreme variety gives a vivid impression of 
strenuous action always directed to some fit end, and of a life rich 
in occupations and enjoyments. The entries are in general confined 
to the record of events, but highly interesting passages of reflection 
are occasionally interspersed. These are not seldom sad and self- 
reproachful ; but even when this is the case the reader is attracted by 
their good sense and freedom from all morbid feeling. The pro- 
gress of Goethe's intellect is very apparent, and he is clearly by no 
means unconscious of continuous development. This was esi 
cially marked by his increasing interest in practical matters and his 
fondness for business, which for a time no doubt operated to repress 

* Corssen und die Sprache der Etrusker. Eine Kritik. Von W. Deecke. 
. Stuttgart: Heitz. London: Asher & Co. 
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his ical faculty. There are abundant notices of his labours as 
a Minister of State, enlivened, it must be said, by such interludes 
of amusement, both ie! and homely, as few Ministers have op- 
portunity for enjoying. On the whole, Goethe seems to be living 
the lives of several men, and making more of each than any of 
them. It is to be regretted that Herr Keil should have im- 


paired the gracefulness and appropriateness of his centenary 


memorial coupling it with another volume whose slight 
interest is wholly derived from its revival of a forgotten 


scandal. This is the memoir of the celebrated actress and singer 
Corona Schriter, a lovely and amiable woman who shone for many 
years at the little Court of Weimar, and was the first to enact the 
part of Iphigenia in Goethe’s drama. A liaison between the poet 
and the actress has frequently been alleged, but the rumour had 
almost died away for want of correboration, when Herr Keil is 
pleased to revive it, mainly, so far as we can see, on the strength 
of two in Goethe's diary which may bear the construction 
he places upon them, and may also bear the most innocent con- 
struction in the world. He also refers to some correspondence 
recently published in a periodical, which, for anything that 7 
may be just as little to the purpose. The matter would of 
little moment but for the author's endeavour to exalt Corona 
Schréter as a rival to Frau Stein, to whom Goethe was notoriously 
devoted at the time. All this lady’s feminine caprices and in- 
equalities of temper are set down to her spite against Corona, and all 
the parties are exhibited in a light which, unless absolutely au- 
thentic, must be utterly misleading, and is seriously, and, as it 
seems to us, gratuitously, detrimental to the only one among them 
whose te is of importance to posterity. Herr Keil’s opinion of 
Frau Stein is probably not very wide of the mark, but his enthu- 
siasm for Corona renders him quite rancorous towards her imagi- 
nary rival. There seems little to justify this Platonic adoration. 


Corona’s personal attractions are sufficiently attested, and the 
actress who successfully embodied the conception of Iphigenia 
cannot have been devoid of feeling; but there is nothing to show 


that she was anything but an ordinary person off the stage. Had 
she any intellectual claims to notice she could hardly 
have dropped so completely out of Weimar society as was the case 
in her latter years. She died in 1802. We are informed that a 
diary by Riemer, Goethe's intimate friend for nearly thirty years, 
exists, and is intended for publication. 

F. L. Schmidt * was an actor who, after a successful professional 
career with itinerant companies, became early in the —_ 
century manager of the Ham theatre, a position which he 
retained until a few hi death in Mes. His 
ment appears to have been distinguished by enterprise and a dis- 

ition to encow the higher Seana an as far as possible. 

t may have been partly on this account that it proved unproduc- 
tive to him ina p point of view, and that his opinion of 
the theatrical profession is unfavourable. He complains bitterl 
of the want of esprit de corps among actors; it should be noted, 
however, that these disconsolate were penned under the 
influence of the emp occasioned by his enforced retire- 
ment from the Hamburg theatre. The autobiography is written 
with spirit, and some value as a contribution to the 
history of the German stage. For general readers it is too long, 
and the narrator does not seem to have frequently come into con+ 
tact with persons of eminence beyond his own professional walk. 
Some of the details respecting Hamburg are of considerable local 
interest. Schmidt was a successful playwright, and one of his 
jieces, the Siege of Magdeburg, still keeps the stage. It should 
added that the memoir has been put together from very imper- 
fect materials, which have sometimes needed to be transposed into 
the autobiographical key. Some of the views it expresses may 
consequently belong to the editor rather than the writer, as, for 
instance, the opinion that no one should be allowed to appear on 
the s without having received a liberal education—a test which 
would have excluded Kdmund Kean and admitted Charles. 

Dr. Weygoldt has gained a prize by refuting the pessimism of 
Schopenhauer and E. von Hartmann.t His polemic is not quite 
so entertaining as Voltaire’s refutation of the rival doctrine of 
optimism, but it is no doubt equally convincing. The question is 
mainly one of temperament, and might as such be dismissed in a 
few words, were not the pessimistic view presented in the works 
of both Schopenhauer and his successor as the corollary froma theory 
of the universe with which it has in fact no inevitable connexion. 
Dr. Pangless might have adopted Schopenhauer’s definition of the 
ground of phenomena as “the Will,” or Hartmann’s as “the Un- 
conscious,” without any prejudice to his contention that the 

— is the best of all possible worlds. 

Dr. Gideon Spicker { has attained “‘ with the simplest means ” a 
result which Kant was unable even to affirm, much less to demon- 
strate, “‘with all his ponderous apparatus.” We do not know 
what Dr. Spicker's idea of a complicated process may be; the 
simple one has extended itself over two hundred and ten tedious 


f. H. Geffcken’s § work on the historical development of the 


* Denkwiirdigheiten des Schausprelers, Schauspieldichters und Schauspiel- 
directors F. L. Schmidt. Herausgegeben von H Uhde. 2 The Hamburg : 
Manke. London: Williams & Norgate. 


t Kritik des philosophischen Pessimismrs der neuesten —eit. Von Dr. G. P 
Weygoldt. Leiden. Brill. London: Asher & Co 
} Kant, Hume und Berkeley. Eine Kritth der Erkenntnisstheorie. Vou 
Dr. Gideon Spicker. Berlin: Duncker. London: Williams & Norgate. 
Staat und Kirche, in ihrem Verhiltn —geschichtlich entwickelt. V. 
ken. Berlin: Hertz. London. Williams & Norgate 


relations between State and Church is much more lively and in- 
teresting than the title would have led us to infer. Instead of a 
mere disquisition, it is in the main an historical narrative of the 
conflicts occasioned in all ages by the growth of ecclesiastical pre- 
tensions ever since the Church acquired a legal status. The earlier 
part might have been condensed with advantage, but the later 
chapters admirably supply the want of a general survey of Euro- 
pean Church politics during the last century, including such 
weighty episodes as the Josephine reforms, the French and 
Austrian Concordats, the Vatican Council, and the existing struggle 
in Germany. It is perhaps the first German publication of mark 
in which a Protestant and an adversary of Ultramontanism 
has ventured to tell the Government that they are on a false 
course, which they must reverse under penalty of ultimate disaster. 
It is true that Herr Geffcken’s admonition seems partly dictated by 
his aversion to extreme Liberalism, and his perception that the 
present conflict is likely to turn to its profit. : ; 

E. Bernhardt’s edition of Ulphilas’s venerable Gothic rendering 
of the New Testament *is a valuable boon to students of Ger- 
manic philology. The text is handsomely printed, and accompanied 
by the original Greek, an indication of various readings, a brief 
commentary, and a critical introduction. rae 

Dr. Hoelemann has achieved a unique reputation among divines 
as the commentator of Satan +, whose speeches, as cited in the Old 
and New Testaments, he discusses, first exegetically, secondly com- 
paratively, thirdly pragmatically, fourthly rhetorically, and lastly 
practically. 

A very interesting account of the arrangements prescribed by 
authority or carried out by private persons for the benefit of 
the Prussian miners { describes very circumstantially the regula- 
tions respecting the provision of dwelling-houses and schools, and 
the administration of mutual assistance and other philanthropic 
associations among them, adding particulars of the improvements 
carried of late years into actual operation, with copious statistical 
tables. 

“ Art and Artists, Medieval and Modern” §, promises to prove 
one of the most valuable of the class of illustrated publications to 
which it belongs, the illustrations being copious and excellent, 
and the letter-press contributed by some of the best known among 
modern German critics and students ofart. The plan of the book 
is that of a series of biographies, and the subject of the first part, 
which, probably for the sake of making an attractive commence- 
ment, is not the first in the chronological order, is the biography of 
the Van Eycks and of Martin Schongauer. 

B. Grueber’s manual for the use of art students || is a service- 
able introduction to the subject, beginning with the laws of 
colour, form, and perspective, and, after an abridged history of the 
general development of art, terminating with the specifically distinc- 
tive part of the author's labours—namely, a review of the condition 
of art in Germany, with remarks on the peculiar temperaments and 
various degrees of esthetic susceptibility of the different members 
of the German family. The writer is an advocate for the Greek 
and Italian styles in domestic architecture, and declares that the 
problem of making a Gothic house comfortable has never been 
solved in Germany. In this case German architects have still 
something to learn from England. 

Nothing but the utter decay of interest in politics is likely to 
extinguish Gregor Samarow whose success as a novelist has 
abundantly shown that the reputation of possessing State secrets, 
along with an inclination to reveal them, is enough to atone for 
the lack of every quality in art. It is no doubt an exquisite en- 
joyment to be admitted into the society of crowned heads and 
eminent statesmen, and to ascertain that their conversation is a 
trifle below the average of that of the ordinary world. The title 
of Herr Samarow’s last work shows a disposition to make lite- 
rary capital out of the present religious dissensions in Germany. 
He has not, however, as yet worked round to this point. The 
interest of his present volume mainly consists in its professed re- 
velations of the financial embarrassments of the ex-King of 
Hanover after his abdication ; its pretensions to art are accordingly 
strictly on a par with its pretensions to style. 

Adolf Stern ** is a writer of very diilerent calibre. German 
novelists usually succeed well in short stories, and Herr Stern 
well upholds the tradition by a number of novelettes, usually 
turning upon some pathetic incident, and narrated with true feeling 
and fidelity to nature. The artifice of construction is perhaps 
oceasionally too apparent. 

Mitford’s Tales of Old Japan tf appear in an excellent German 


* Vulfila, oder die Gotische Bibel. Herausgegeben und erklirt von E. 
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version, with the original Japanese woodcuts faithfully repro- 
duced. The translator has added a judicious explanatory preface. 
It will be a gain to German literature if this quaint exotic flower 
should prove capable of naturalization in it. 

The tember number of the Rundschau * has an interesting 
essay by Felix Dahn on the traces of ancient heathenism in the 
medieval legends of evil spirits, an article by Vambéry on the 
relation of modern Mohammedan sovereigns to European civiliza- 
tion, and the continuation of General Brandt's extremely gra oe 
and lively memoirs of the Polish insurrection in Posen in 1 
The complete autobiography of the General, of which only fra 
ments have hitherto po aro | promises to be a most valuable contal- 
’ bution to the recent history of Prussia. 

Yeue M tet have completed their first volume, which has 
undoubtedly been the means of bringing together a very consider- 
able amount of original literary matter, some of it greatly above 
the. average standard of magazine contributions. Bodenstedt, 
Geibel, Hieronymus Lorm, E. Grisebach, Kinkel, and Bauernfeld 
are among the contributors. The proportion of ’poetical, and in 
particular of dramatic, contributions to the entire mass is a 
phenomenon not likely to be paralleled in France or England. 
Among the poetical piecas are translations by Vietor von Strauss 
from the Chinese Shé-King, or book of ancient ballads, the fore- 
runner of a complete version made, unlike Riickert’s, from the 
Chinese original. E. Grisebach’s essay on Heine contains some 
curious information respecting a long-su poem of Goethe's, 
mentioned in his conversations with Eckermann, which has at 
length been restored to its place in his works. 

It is not a little singular that a literature so abounding in excel- 
lent metrical translations as the German should hitherto have pos- 
sessed but one complete version of Moore's Irish Melodies, and 
this a very indifferent one, by Herr Kissner’s aceount. His own 
version, though not super-excellent, is fairly adequate. 


* Deutsche Rundschau, Heransgegeben von Julius Rodenberg. Jabrg. r. 


fft. r2. Berlin: Paetel. London: Williams & Norgate. 

+ Neue Monatshefie Dichtkunst und Kritik. UHerausgegeben von 
Blumenthal. 1. Berlin: Stilke. London: Williams & 
Norgate. 


t Thomas Moore’s Irische Melodien. In den Versmaassen iibertragen von 
A. Kissner, mit Beitrigen von F. Bodenstedt. Hamburg: Hotfmann & 
Campe. London: Asher & Co. 


NOTICE. 


We beg leave to state that we decline to return rejected Communi- 
cations ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 


ST. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL, Albert Embankment, West- 
ster B 8.E._The MEDICAL SESSION for 1875 and 1876 
PAYNE, at Three o’Clock. 
Gentl ti have the option of paying £40 for the First year, a sum 
Second, for each succeeding year; or, by paying £105 at once, of 
becoming Perpetual Students. 
Any further information required will be afforded by Mr. WHITFIELD. 


GUY'S HOSPITAL.—The MEDICAL SESSION commences 
in October. The will be given by THOMAS STEVENSON, 
Esq., M.D., on Friday, October 1, at 


MEDICAL OFFICERS. 
Consulting ee es W. Gull, Bart., M.D., D.C.L., F.R.8.; G. Owen Rees: 


Moxon, Seb. M.D.; 8. Wilks, M.D., F.R.S.; F. W. Pavy, M.D., 


‘ay lo 
i ns—J. Hilton, BE. Coek, 

‘Surgeons——N. Davies-Colley, M.C. ; R. Clement Lucas, B.S. ; C. H. 
4 Galabin, M.D. 

ti 7 


‘uryeon- Dentist_8 


sq. 
Consulting Obstetric 
tetric 


A 
Aural Surgeou— ‘urves, 
Medica! regerick Taylor, M-D.: Goodhart, M.D. 
Surgical Registrar—F rederic Dugham, Esq. 
Apothecary—James 5 4 
The Hospital now contsins Of these 220 
Cases ; Bie Diseases of n; 43 Syphilis a and vate rot for Ophi are 
also 30 Children’s Cots, and Reserve Beds wi im private rooms. 
In with the Charity, about 2,500 Cases are attended by the 


Number of Patients relieved during the yeer, about 91,000. 


LECTURES, DEMONSTRATIONS, AND PRACTICAL COURSES. 


Medicine—Dr. Habershon and Dr. x ilks. 
Clinical H — Pavy, and Dr. Moxon. 
Surgery—Mr ond x. Arthur ur’ 
Chie surgery Mr. ,and Mr. Howse. 
Practical Surgery—Mr. Davies-Co 
Clinical Lectures an. Midwifery and and Disease of W Women—Dr. Braxton Hicks. 
Jutancous Diseases—Dr Taylor. 
Anatomy (Descriptive and Sur ical) —Mr. Howse and Mr. Dav 
Practical Anctomy—Mr. Clement Laces, Mr. Golding: Bird. and Mr. ducabson, 
Physiology and General Anatomy—Dr. Pavy “aud Dr. 
Chem tical Pye-Smith. 
Chemistry—Dr. bus an rem 
bey Philosophy —Mr. A. W. Reinold. 
d vas ical Pharmacy—lastruction ia be given in the Hospital Dispensary. 
Lectures in Medicine, Surgery, and Midwifery, weekly. 
are held iu the Laspital fur Students preparing for the Examinations of the 
niversity of London « College of Surgeons. 
The of Anatomy, Pathology, and Comparative Fagge). 
contains 11,000 Specimens, 4,500 Drawings and Diagrams, an 
Models, and a Series of 600 Models of Di 


Appointments.—The ond the Obstetric Residents, Clinical 
and Dressers are selected trom the Studen 
ment. are also a larze Appoinements, every part of the H 

raetice being 6, 
Te Entrance of £80 end of ans are awarded in October 
first for proticiency in Classics and Mathematics, Modern Languages, Botany, 

av remistry. 

Poe choles larships, varying in value from £10 to £50 each, are awarded at the close of each 

for general proficiency 


Medals are annually given by the Treasurer—one in Medicine, end one in Surgery. 


becoming Students must give satisfactory testimony as to their 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW 


POLITICS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 
Price 6d. 


CONTENTS OF No. 1,038, SEPTEMBER 18, 1875: 


The —— in Herzegovina. 
Lord Elcho and the Government of London. The Disaster in the Solent. 
The Orleans Princes and the Republic. Political Parties in America, 
Mr. Forster on Thrift. St. Beecher and the Nonconformi:<s, 

What Mr. Cross’s Act Does Not Do. 


Tilusions of Travel. 
Selby Abbey. Girls in the Schoolroom. 
The Whitechapel Mystery. A Californian Capitalist. | The Swimming Mania, 
A Night ona The Porter of Havre. 
The St. Leger. 


Ranke’s of England. 
The Land of the North Wind. OClery’ 's Italian Revolution. 
The Count of Paris on the American War. 
Myers’s Translation of Pindar. Glennie's Pilgrim-Memories. 
Minor Notiwes. German Literature. 


Fighting the Air. 


CONTENTS OF No. 1,037, SEPTEMBER 11, 1875: 


Spain—M. Thiers and his Countrymen—Two Veteran Liberals—The Hague Confer- 
ences—Modern ip—An Orleanist Remonstrauce—The Indian Tariff— 
The Norwich Farce, 


Sensational Science—Schools for Parents—The Anniversary of an English Defeat— 
Eligible Suburban mt Dore-les-Bains—Mr. Ruskin on Lecal 
Museums—Worksop and Blyth—Eeclesiastical Matters in Italy—The Canadian 
Military College. 


The Stair Annals—Nadal’s Impressions of London Social Life—Wulestt’s Seoti- 
Monasticon—A Narrow Escape—The Great Game—Schopenhaner—Handbook 
of German, Flemish, and Datch Painting—Bancroft’s Native Reces of the 
Pacific States of North America—Recent Editions of Greek Plays—Etymonia, 


London : Published at 38 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C, 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


CRYSTAL PAL ACE.—PICTURE GALLERY, open all the 

year round, for the Reception and Sale of Piet by cel 

Continental Schools. Sold ‘orks are 
Mr. C. W W. Wa’ ASS, Superintendent of the Gall ery. 


of Pilate’s W. 
art, 


j of the Crucifixion,” 
“ La Vigne,” Soldiers of the Cross.” Chrisuan Gaming T: 
New Bond Stzest. ‘Ten to dix. ond 


Fees. ~The | A, Sor One Hundred Guineas in one sum on entrance, or in two moieties, at 
the of the Winter and of the tullowing Summer Session, entitles a Student 
to a Perpetual Ticket 

Payment may be made by instalments at the commencement of each sessional 
first year, £40; second year, £40; third year, £30; on payment of this instalment 

Seve the urers ve 
For further information apply Deon, Secretary, Mr. S8200KER. 


Guy’ Hospital, July 1875. 


SCHOOL ot. MIN E 8. 
DEPARTMENT OF SCIENCE AND AR’ 
During the Twent ps fifth Session, 1875-76, which will commence vo the following 
COURSES of LECTURES and PRACTICAL DEMONSTRATIONS will be.given 
1. Chemistry—By E. Frankland, »F.R.S. 
2. Metalluryy—By John Pes F.R.S. 
Natural History—By 'T. uxley, LL.D., F.R.S. 
By Warington W. Smyth, M.A., F.R.8., Chairman. 
. Geology—By A. C. Ramsay, LL.D., F.R.8. 
Applied ‘T. M. Goodeve, M 
9. Mechanical Drawing—By Rev. H. Edgar, M.A. 
The Lecture Fees for Students desirous of coming Associates is £30 in one sum, on 
entrance,or two Annual Payments of £20, exel t the L 
‘Tickets to separate Courses of Leetures are igsued at 3 and £4 each. 
Officers in the Queen's Service, Her Majesty's Consuls, Acting Mining Agents and Managers, 
may obtain Tickets at reduced prices. 
Science Teachers are also admitted to the Lectures at reduced fees. 
~~ a Fugepoeens and information apply to the ReGisrRar, Royal School of Mines, Jermyn 
London, 5. 


TRENHAM REEKS, Registrer. 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON, SCHOOL, 


Head-Master—T. HEWITT KEY, M.A.,, F.R, 
Vice-Master_E. R. HORTON, M.A., Fellow of St. Peter's College, Cambridge. 

The SCHOOL will RE-OPEN for New Pupils on Tuesday, ember 21, at 9.30a.m. The 
School Session is divided into Three equal Lerms. Fee £8 per Term, to be paid at the begin- 
ning of each Term. Gymuastics, Fencing, Drilling, and Advanced Draw are 

Extensive additional buildings, including spacious Leeture-rooms for the Classes of Ch: 
try and Expeimental Physies, have recently been completed for the use of the 
attending the School, and further additions are now in course of erection. 

A Playground of chest two acres in extent, including several Fives’ Courts and a Gym- 
nasium, is attached to the School. 

Discipline is maintained without corporal p ish tor “i tions.” 

Boys are classitied in eaeh subject, to individual ; and their classes are 
from time to time in the course of the Session, so as to suit y-4 their varying attain- 
ments ahd requirements. 

A monthly report of the progress and conduct of each pupil is sent to his parent or guardian. 

The School is elose to the Gower Street Station of the Metropolitan aoe, ant a sal a few 
minutes’ walk from the Termini of the North-Western, Midiand, and — ro Kail- 
Season Tickets are granted at half-price to Pupils attending the Schoo. 


Neos 


full the C of I oe 
tne School, with other particulars, may be obtained at the Office of the C ollege.. ren 


August 1875. JOHN ROBSON, B.A., Secretary to the Council. 


[ J NIVERSITY HALL, Gordon uare, London, W.C. 
Principal and Clessical Tutor—E. 8. BEESLY, M.A. Oxon, Professor of 
Hiswry in University Coliege, London. 
Vice-Principal aud Mathematical Tutor—J. J. WALKER, M.A., Trin. Coll., Dublin. 
Students at University College are received into the Hal. under 
diseipline. Some of the sets of are now at 412 to 
Principal trom all gen 


Session. Satisfactory references will be required by desiring 


to be admitted into the Hall. 
be | Hall will Re-open on fuentag the 5th of October next, the on which the Session of 
versity College, in close 


the Faculties of Arts and Laws and of Scienee will begin at U. 
ity to which it is sweated. 
SCHOLARSHIPS. —The Trustees of the Gilchrist Educational Fund have founded Three 
olarships of £50 per annum, each tenable for Three years by Students residing in the Hail, 
one being awarded every year to the candidate the Jume Matriculation 
Examination of the University of 
Prospectuses, containing further information, may be obtained on written applica 
addressed to to the PRINCIPAL, oF to the SECRATABY, at at the Hall. ~ 


June 1875+ 
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C=. COLLEGE, 43 and 45 Harley Street, W. 
Incorporated ww Royal Charter, 1853, for the General Education of Ladies, 


d for granting Certificates of Knowledge. 


Patrons. 
NER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
H.R.H. the PRINCESS of WALES. 
Visitor—The LORD BISHOP of LONDON. 

The Entrance Examination for New Pupils and for Scholarships will be held on Thursday, 
September 30, at Ten A.M. The Classes will meet for work on Monday, October 4. Classes in 
Greek and for Conversation in. Modern Languages will be formed on the entry of Six Names. 
Individual instruction in Vocal and Instrumental Music. Boarders are received by Miss 

‘00D (who has Three Vacancies left) at the College, Harley Street. = by Miss Evaxs, at 
7 Meleombe Place, Dorset Square, N.W. P: may be to Miss 


OVE, the Lady Resident. 
E. H. PLUMPTRE, D.D., Principal. 


Qras"s COLLEGE SCHOOLS, 43 and 45 Harley Street, W. 
For GIRLS from Five Years of age upwards. 
Lady-Superintendent—Miss HAY. 
The CLASSES of the Schools will meet on yes September 97. Prospectuses may be 
obtaived on application 


to Miss GROVE, the Lady Res: 
E. H. PLUMPTRE, D.D., Prineipal. 
st. MICHAEL’S COLLEGE, TENBURY, Worcestershire. 


Warden—The Rev. Sir FREDERICK A. GORE CUSELEY. Bart., M.A and Mus. Doc. 
Oxon, Pratentor of Hereford. _Head-Master—The Rev. V. OOPER, B.A., late Scholar 
of Brasenose College. Oxon. The Sons of Gentlemen are carefully grounded in Religious 
tad edge. Classics, Mathematics, French, Drawing, &c. &c., with a view to their = _ 

per Eorms of Public Schools, &c. German and oy also taught if requi 
bank between the ages of Nine and Fourteen. llege is situated on a hid in one of 
the healthiest and most beautiful parts of England, nent Two miles from Tenbury Station. 

s £120 per annum. —F or further particulars apply to the HEAD-MasTER. 


I JNIVERSITY EDUCATION.—A NEW COLLEGE, adapted 

for JUNIOR STUDENTS about the of is being founded in Cambridge, 
the patronage of His Grace the Chancellor of the U: few 

be received in Temporary Premises for this October ‘Term. and a portion of the Permanent 

Buildings will be ready for sixty Students in October 1876. Inclusive Charge for 

Tuition, and University Fees, £2 2s. per week.— Address, Rev. J. L. BRERETON, Cambridge. 


Ros 8S ALL 8S C H O O L. 
SCHOLARSHIPS. 


a SCHOLARSHIPS will be Vacant at Michaelmas, value from £20 to £40 a year 


did y be at Rossall School (where Board and Lodging will be 
Seven of these Scholarships are open to all Boys (whether Members of the School or not) 
under Fourteen years of age last Lady-day (Mareh 25). Two to Boys under Fifteen at the 
same date, 


For further information apply to the Rev. the HEaD-MasTER, Rossall School, Fleetwood. 


ABINGDON SCHOOL, Berks (six miles from Oxford).— 


Boarders return on Monday, ‘September 2. A PUBLIC TRAINING. 
to the SONS of GENTLEMEN on Moderate Terms. 


Extensive G to th to the E. 

Me. ©. H. LAKE’S SCHOOL, ., WITHERNDEN, ( Caterham, 
Surrey, } RE-OPENS September 21. Two Vacancies. 

FDUCATION at TUNBRIDGE WELLS.—TWO GENTLE- 


receive only faba dy, for prepare for Eton, Harrow, &c., have 
or Two for backward and delicate 
Referene ALS, Roselle, Mount Ephraim, 


HPUCcaTion. .—_A CLERGYMAN wishes to Educate a BOY 
of any age between Eight and Sixteen. Inclusive Terms (part of the year in Germany) 
foram ec .—Address, A. B. D., care of Messrs. Terry, Stoneman, & Co.,6 Hatton Garden, 


OOLWICH, COOPER’S HILL.— MORGAN 


indi 
&e.—F 


JENEING, M. ler). ” assisted an able Staff of Graduates in Close 
— ESIDENT NON-RES ENT PUPILS for the above. The only 
another time Three out Army passed. 
Rood. urne Park, W. 
ARMY D DIRECT WOOLWICH, CONTROL, &c.—Rev. Dr. 
S (Wrang. Camb,), who has ‘over 800 for the abot e Examinati 
has TRCANCIES. in Sciences, ages. ke —Eali 


OVERSLADE, near RUGBY.—A First-Class PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL, under the Rev. G. F. Wricut, M.A.. late Fellow of Corp. Chr. Coll.,Cam- 
bridge, and formerly Assistant-Master at Shrewsbury School and Wellington Co! llege. 


BARNARD, late H.M. 41st Regt., BA, F.L.S., 
receives a few BOYS to educate with whose me ages Tange, up to 


Fifteen. situation Chet healthy, and has 
Bartlow, L 
R. BERNSTEIN ae junior and senior CANDIDATES 
fer all in Classics, Composition. French, German. 
. C for testimonials and references.—A\ 10 Sou 


BRUSSELS PRIVATE TUITION.—Reyv. Dr. MOFFATT, 


of the English Church, Porte de Namur, receives a limited 
PUPILS, the study of French. German, Mathematics, and all the ot 


sound neuen 5 J Resident French and German Tutors. rms moderate. Y 
Men destrous of pos © themselves in French and German received for a shorter period. 
Address, Rue de la Vanne 


or B AOK WARD BOYS requiring a comfortable 

HOME.—A GRADUATE (Married) of Trinity College, Cambridge, an old R ian, 
ho takes Five Pupils. two Es. e offers athematics, rench, 

ui 

Rectory, Much Wenlock. BL, 


ERMANY.—CARLSRUHE.—Superior EDUCATION for 
YOUNG LADIES. German and French resident esses. Pr f 

Garden and Playground. ‘Terms from 30 Guineas. Refere 
Principal now in London.—Mrs. L, NICKLES, 10 Aldine Villas, Shepherd’ 's Bush. 


ISS MARY LEECH’S MORNING SCHOOL for YOUNG 
LADIES will RE-OPEN October 1, at 14 Radnor Place, Hyde Park, W. 


Misses A. and R. LEECH’S SCHOOL (late Belgrave 

é Co ee o yie Pare W BOYS will RE-OPEN October 1, at 65 and 66 Kensington 
T° the NOBILITY and GENTRY.—MENTAL DEBILITY. 
PS. MEDICAL MAN has a Vacancy for a YOUNG GENTLEMAN who, either from 
illness or mental debility, is backward in his education. He would have. besides experienced 


attention, a careful supervision of his studies (com t Tutors bei 
every domestic comfort. —Address, G. F., St. George's Hospital, W. 


AN ENG LISH GEN TLEWOMAN or TWO SISTERS can 
received into the House of a LADY (German), residing in one of the best parts of 


A OLERG YM AN BEOOMMENDS the LADY who finished 
Th hters’ EDUCATION London. Twi 


' | YRAVELLING LAW TUTOR.—An experienced SOLICITOR, 
who took Honours, intends Travelling in Ame f 
take with him One or Two PUPILS, “Articled or some months next year. and will 
for a Young Man, intended for public life, who’ wishes to study American institutions and to 
an + ore — winies to be articled at once, and at 
same t rt care 
e Ely é ort Foreign Tour.—Address, X., ot Messrs. 
YDROPATHY. —SUDBROOK PARK, Richmond Hill. 


EDWARD LANE. M.A., M.D. Edin. For Invalids and th - 
and change. Turkish Bathson the premises. Private entrance to Ric! hmond Park. 


Lassies, 


HOTELS. 
BRIGHTON.—BEDFORD HOTEL.—Facing Sea and 


Esplanade. Near the West Pier. Central and quiet. Long established. Suites of 
Rooms. Spacious Coffee-room for Ladies and Gentlemen. Sea-Water Service in the Hotel. 


ROBERT PARK, Manager. 
LFRACOMBE HOTEL, Ilfracombe, } 


North Devon.—Accessible 
from all parts by Steam and Rail. —See Time Tables. Appointments, Cuisine and 
Wines perfect, with choice ot 250) Rooms. 


Tariff on application to MANAGER. 
Sec. THSEA.—PIER HOTEL and QUEEN’ S HOTEL. 
These favourite hee yo Hotels are uns d for comfort, convenience, and 
position, being near the "Mill itary Bands twice pa day. 


OYAL IRISH LINEN WRITING PAPERS and ENVE- 
LOPES. —Maker’ 's name and following Trade Marks — in — sheet. First quality; 
bee Poo Irish Linen” and Crown. Second quality,“ Pure Flax,” Irish Harp and Crown,— 
id by all Stationers. Samples post _ tor 6d._Wholemle of MARCUS WARD 2& Co., 
Royal Cister Works, Belfast, and London 


“ The source of many a writer's woe has been discovered.” 


7 AT vr? 
MACNIVEN & CAMERON’S 
“ They come asa boon and a blessing to men, 
The Pickwick, the Owl, and the Waverley Pen.” 
“The misery of a bad pen is now a Volmateny. infliction.” 
Another Blessing to men! The Hindoo 
1,200 Newspapers recommend them. See “Graphic.” February 20, 1875 
#,* The Patentees would caution the to beware of parties ering spurious Imitations 
of these Peys.—23 to 33 Bigir Street, Edinbu 


DENT & CO., 61 Strand, and 34 Royal Revie, Manufac- 
Her Majesty the Queen, H. 


turers of CHRONOMETERS, WATCHES. CLOCKS, &e. (Catalogues free) to 
.H. the Prince of Wales, and Foreign Sovereigns. 

ers of the Great Westminster Clock, and of the New Standard Clock of the Royal 

Greenwich. 


dresses,61 Strand,34 Royal Exchanges and Factory, Savoy Street, London. 


HE ASTRONOMER-ROYAL ~ Reported to the Admiralty 

(Augast 13,1870) on 40 Chronometers annual competition, *M.F.DENT'’S 
is the finest we have ever had on trial."_M. F. T.Chronometer, Watch,and Clock Maker 
tothe CUTLE 33 COCKSPUR STREET, HARING ‘CROSS. 


Cree cor RY, Warranted.—The most varied Assortment of 
BURTOS 


Bat! th-rooms, and 


PENS! 


UTLERY in the World, all warranted, is on Sale at WILLIAM 5S. 


The Blades are all of the finest Steel. 
inch Ivory Handles per Dozen is e ll » 
dit ditto 7. 21. 76 
ditto fine Ivory Handles ” 3. . 96 
‘ ditto extra large ditto .......... ” a. » lo. 
4 ditto finest African ditto. eo 4. 33. o 
Ditto, with Silver Ferules......... ” a. 36 » 166 
Ditto, with Silvered Blades ..... eco 52. 40. o 
Nickel Electro Silvered Handles .. 3. od e » 76 


WILLIAM BURTON, General F urnishingI by t.toH.R.H.the 
Prince of Wales, sends a ‘CATA free, containing a of 350 Illustrations 
of his umrivalled Stock, with tin. of Prices and Pjans of the 30 large Sewceene, 
38 Oxford Street, W.;1, 14. 2,3, and 4 Newman Street; 4, 5, and 6 Perry’s Place; and 
1 Newman Yard; Manufactories, 84 Newman Street, and Newman Mews, London, W. The Cost 
oC Golivering Goods to the mostdistant parts of te United Kingdom by Railway is trifting. 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON will always undertake delivery at a small fixed rate. 


TABLE CUTLERY. 
M A P P I N & 


Manufacturers. 
TABLE CUTLERY. 
Blades made of the best double shear Steel, and Rivetted to Handles. 
Illustrated Catalogues Post Free. Larger Edition on receipt of 12 Stamps. 
OXFORD STREET (76, 77, and 78), WEST END, LONDON, AND 
MANSION HOUSE BUILDINGS, POULTRY, E.C. 
MANUFACTORY AND SHOW ROOMS—ROVAL CUTLERY WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 


SILK OSs. 


W E B B, 


COSTUMES. 


Standard price, 6) Guineas. 
JAY'S. 


BLACK SILKS, full width, 4s. per yard, late 5s. 6d. 
BLACK SILKS, 4s. 9d., late 6s. 9d. 

BLACK SILKS, 6s. 3d,, late Qs. 6d. 

BLACK SILKS. Patterns free. 


MESSRS. J: JAY having effected. a large 


Contract at Lyons for 
to be of excellent quality, invite 


JAY'S. 


NEW MANTLES, from Paris. 
JAY'S. 


NEW MILLINERY, from Paris. 
JAY'S. 


NEW BLACK TEXTURES, from Roubaix. All Wool. 


MESSRS. JAY have always at command "experienced | Dress- 
makers and Milliners, who act as Travellers, so that in the event of immediate 
Mourning being required, or any other sudden emergency for Dress, one can be despatched to 
any part of the Kingdom on receipt of letter or telegram, without any expense whatever to the 
rchaser. = Articles are marked in plain figures. and charges are the same as if the guods 
were bought for ready money at the Warehouse in Regent Street. 
JAY’S 
LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
243, 245, 247, 249, and 251 REGENT STREET. 


HARLAND & FISHER, 
83 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C, 


A CORA FOR SB 
CHURCH AND DOMESTIC DECORATION. 
PAINTED MAJOLICA TILES. EMBROIDERY. 
PAPER-HANGINGS AND ART FURNITURE. 


HOWARD’ S PATENT WOOD TAPESTRY DECORATIONS 
can be ap) a. hed all even surfaces, being an adaptation of real Wood in lieu of 
painting or paper- ; beautiful in effect and exceedingly durable. 

HOWARD & wv SONS. Decorators, 25, 26, and 27 Berners Street, London, W. 


SI: AINED GLASS WINDOWS and CHURCH DECO- 


RATIONS.—HEATON, BUTLER. & BAYNE, Garrick Street, C " 
London. Prize Medals, London aud Paris. 


LARK’S PATENT STEEL NOISELESS SH UTTERS, 
Self-Coiling, Fire and Thief Proof, can be adapted to any Window or other Opening. 
Prospectuses free.—CLARK & CO., Sole Patentees, Rathbone Place, W.; Paris, Manchester, 
Liverpool, and Dublin. 


THE LITERARY MACHINE (Patented), for holding a 


Book or Writing Desk, Lamp, Meals, &c.,im any position over an Easy Chair, Bed, or 

Sofa, obviating the fatigue and i fi stooping while Reading or Writing 

Invaluable to Iuvalids and Students. adapted for Iudia. 
from 2is. Lllustrated Pamphlets post free 


J. CARTER, 64 New Cavendish Street, Great Portland Street, W. 


1A UTION, —WATERMARK.—TOBACCO. 


D. & ir. O. WILLS intimate that, to prevent Fraud, every packet of tl 
* BEST “IRDSEYE, " Tobacco now bears the NAME and TRADE- MARK of their = 


both printed on and WOVEN IN the paper. 

Thiscelebrated and most delicious old mellow Spirit is the very CREAM of IRISH 
WHISKIES., is unrivalled, perfectiy pure, and more wholesome than the finest Cognac 
Brandy. Notethe Red Seal. Pink Label, andCo: ded *Kinahan’s. LL. Whisky 


A most useiul Gift. 


tk bane 
Wholesale Depot, 209 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET,OXFORD STREET, W. 


